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Rough Proofs 


Clothing manufacturers are plan- 
ning to put out a line of work- 
clothes in many colors besides blue. 
They may even persuade dealers and 
users to knock the “h” out of “over- 


hauls.” 
* 


* * 

One of the questions presented at a 
round-table session of the A. N. P. 
A. in New York was, “What in your 
opinion is the most pressing prob- 
lem at present?” The answer was a 
general laugh, indicating that news- 
paper publishers enjoy the business, 
even when there isn’t any. 


* * * 

Agricultural advertising experts 
insist that sunbonnets for farm- 
women went out with the horse and 
buggy. But this isn’t going to bother 
the song-writers, movie producers 
and copy men to whom Sunbonnet 
Sue is a necessary member of the 


cast. 
* * * 


Regardless of the alleged depres- 
sion, Tiffany continues to advertise 
diamonds, pearls and other precious 
stones in the accustomed places. 
The reader is even more interested 
than usual, because he can’t help 
. feeling just a bit flattered. 


* * * 


Being asked to purchase Tiffany 
jewelry at present puts one in a po- 
sition like that of the old colored 
man who was asked by a passerby to 
change a twenty-dollar bill. “I can’t 
change dat bill, boss,” he replied, 
“but thanks for the compliment jes’ 


de same.” 
* * 


Advertisers are helping to give 
publicity to the fact that the hospi- 
tals will have open house on Na- 
tional Hospital Day, May 12. As an 
extra inducement, visitors will be 
permitted to tell all about their op- 
erations. 

* * * 

A “de luxe package, colorfully de- 
signed for the modern bath-room” 
is to be added to the Bon Ami line. 
Instead of seeking a place in the sun, 
the modern merchandiser is content 
if he can only get shelf-space in the 
bath-room. 

* * * 

Movie stars, says Photoplay, are 
not permitted to smoke cigars, be- 
cause they are not considered ro- 
mantic. It looks as if the only man 
who can take the curse off the cigar 
in the moving picture business is 
George Bancroft. 


*. * * 


Colgate insists on continuing to 
advertise its product as a dentifrice 
whose only job is to clean the teeth. 
This story doesn’t sound very excit- 
ing to a public which expects to find 
in the tooth-paste tube every aid to 
youth, beauty and sex-appeal. 


ss. * *# 


A critic of the radio suggests that 
the way to get good programs is to 
endow the broadcasting stations. But 
an endowed program would probably 
contain few appeals to the fans who 
go for the boop-boop-a-doop experts. 


*. * # 


The announcement that the indus- 
trial advertisers are going to co- 
operate with the purchasing agents 
was reported in ADVERTISING AGE as 
news. But the real news will de- 
velop when the customers begin to 
co-operate with the advertisers. 

Copy Cus 


BUREAU OFFERS 
NEW PICTURE OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


Census Gives Commodity 
Break-down 


Washington, D. C., April 23.—A 
break-down by commodities features 
a special report issued by the Bureau 
of the Census on the retail business 
of Washington, D. C. The report is 
the first showing the type of infor- 
mation to be given for all cities in 
the near future. 


Only 559 of the 5,917 retailers in 
Washington were able to report their 
sales in detail by commodities, but 
this 9 per cent of the stores did 
about 50 per cent of the total retail 
volume of $331,873,000 in 1930. The 
percentage of the retail volume. in 
each field covered by this analysis 
is indicated by the accompanying 
table. 

This break-down will give adver- 
tisers some valuable information. A 
manufacturer of cigarettes, cigars 
and tobacco will learn, for instance, 
that 1930 sales of those products in 
4 cigar stores averaged $45,572 per 
store; in 21 drug stores, $8,593 per 
store; in 23 restaurants and cafe- 
terias, $3,121 per store; in 11 candy 
and confectionery stores, $481; 3 
delicatessen stores, $847; 4 groceries, 
$722; 47 combination groceries and 
meat markets, $45. 

This picture of distribution also 
shows to what extent automotive 
dealers sell radios, hardware and 
paints; what part filling stations 
play in the sale of radio sets and 
fuel oil; how much silverware is sold 
in furniture stores; how much fruits 
and vegetables are sold by meat 
stores, etc. 

The following percentages rep- 
resent the sales of each commodity, 
in proportion to each $100 of total 
sales of all stores in that classifica- 
tion: 


Food Group 
CANDY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Stores (11 stores, $705,- 
742): Per cent 
Bakery goods 


Beverages, bottled 1.98 
Confectionery and nuts... 36.21 
Delicatessen goods... 1.42 
Fruits and vegetables... 0.57 
Soda fountain and ice 
cream 25.57 
Cigarettes, cigars and to- 
bacco 0.75 
Restaurant operations............ 17.56 
100.00 
Datry Propucts, EGGs AND 
PouLtry (including milk 
dealers) (17 stores, $9,- 
328,723) : 
Fruits and vegetables... 0.59 
Butter and ch 7.90 
ggs 5.90 
Groceries, canned goods... 0.01 
Meats and poultry 0.59 
Milk and cream fluid 85.00 
DELICATESSEN STORES (3 
stores, $249,345) : 
Bakery goods 14.04 
Beverages, bottled... 3.21 
Confectionery and nuts... 1.00 
Delicatessen goods . 33.93 
Fruits and vegetables... 3.21 
a and ch rey 
ees 
Sugar 0.70 
Groceries, canned goods... 12.43 
Meats and poultry. 3.01 
Milk and cream fluid 3.81 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Newspaper 
Local-Gen 


s Define 
eral Rates, 


Declare War on Radio 


A. N. P. A. Re-elects 
Its Old Officers 


New York, April 24—Harry 
Chandler, publisher of the Los An- 
geles Times, whose recent illness pre- 
vented him from attending the con- 
vention, was re-elected president. 
Howard Davis, business manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune, was 
re-elected vice-president. Walter M. 
Dear, Jersey City Journal and 
George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, succeeded themselves as 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Re-elected directors are W. E. 
Macfarlane, Chicago Tribune; J. D. 
Barnum, Syracuse Post-Standard; 
Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis 
News; F. J. Burd, Vancouver Daily 
Province; and Charles H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe. 

The committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising was re-elect- 
ed, with these additions: W. A. 
Elliott, Jacksonville Times-Union; 
David Towne, Hearst Newspapers; 
George Auer, New York Herald 
Tribune; Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times and Journal-Press; 
R. D. Moore, Canton (O.) Repository. 

The fall convention will begin No- 
vember 11 at Los Angeles. 


New York, April 24—Adopting the 
definition of retail and general ad- 
vertising promulgated a year ago by 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association and taking steps to 
curb what it regards as unfair com- 
petition from the radio, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion held its 45th annual meeting 
here this week. 

The retail-general definition, of- 
fered by a committee headed by 
George J. Auer, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, read: 

“Newspaper advertising is better 
designated as retail and general, 
rather than local and national. 

“Retail advertising is defined as 
advertising offering to sell to the 
public solely through one or more 
local retail stores owned, controlled 
and operated entirely by an adver- 
tiser whose signature and/or address 
appears in the advertisement.” 

The committee added: 

“This definition is a concise defini- 


tion that leaves it to the publisher to 
decide that everything else beyond 


Herald Tribune, who continues as 
vice-president of the A. N. P. A 


that is either general or whatever 
else their rate card provides for.” 

This committee, on Measurement 
of Advertising Lineage, explained, 
however, that this definition “is in 
no way related to rate, but covers 
measurement of advertising copy 
only,” since “the committee believes 
it is important to have the advertis- 
ing lineage figures on the same ma- 
jor measurement basis.” 

The war on radio, reflecting the 
rumblings which have been constant- 
ly growing in volume in newspaper 
circles, was reflected in three resolu- 
tions. 


Investigate Legality 


The first instructed the directors 
of the organization “to investigate 
the legality of radio broadcasting of 
direct advertising under exclusive 
government franchise of wave 
lengths in competition with other ad- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Last Minute 


News Flashes 


A. N. A. to Hear of 


Outdoor Selling Plan 


New York, April 24.—George W. Kleiser, of Foster & Kleiser, president 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, has been invited to 


address the Association of National 
ing in Detroit April 27-29. 


Advertisers at its semi-annual meet- 


Mr. Kleiser will explain the proposed plan of a single sales agency for 


the outdoor advertising field. 


Urges More Restraint in Cosmetic Copy 


New York, April 24.—Federal censorship of cosmetic advertising may 
result if manufacturers continue to make exaggerated claims, Eugene 


Forker, general advertising director 


of the International Magazine Com- 


pany, told the American Manufacturers of Toilet Articles. 
Mr. Forker condemned the copy me ee “My product will make you 


beautiful and help you win a rich husban 


Henry P. Josly Dies in New York 


New York, April 24.—Henr 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., died 


. Josly, 47, widely known copywriter with 
ursday night. He was formerly with the 


William H. Rankin Company, the Randall Agency, Critchfield & Co., the 
Homer McKee Company and J. Walter Thompson Company. 


BUCKLEY SPIKES 
FREE PUBLICITY 
RUMORS ON FAIR 


Paid Advertising to Support 
1933 Exposition 


Spiking the rumor that publicity 
for the Chicago World’s Fair Cen- 
tennial Celebration in 1933 would 
be confined to the gratuitous variety, 
Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Co.,. Chicago, 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information for the Fair, ad- 
dressed the Chicago Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Association at its 
monthly meeting. 


The Chicago group of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers also 
heard of the opportunities offered 
exhibitors at the Fair from John 
Stephen Sewell, director of exhibits 
for the “Century of Progress.” 

Meanwhile, six States decided to 
be represented at Chicago May 16, 
1931, when the World Fair will pass 
from the realm of planning to that 
of actuality with the dedication of 
the replica of old Fort Dearborn as 
the first exhibit building of the fair 
to be opened to the public. May 11- 
16 will be “New Chicago Jubilee 
Week,” as a sequel to Chicago Prod- 


*|ucts Week, just concluded, during 


which retailers displayed almost ex- 
clusively the products of Chicago 
manufacturers. 


What Kind of Job? 


“What kind of a publicity job is 
going to be done for Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair?” asked Mr. Buckley, 
in the presence of the newspaper 
organization. “Will it be publicised 
and advertised in the same old way 
as previous expositions, or will it be 
planned as a campaign representing 
the best ideas of modern advertising? 

“Reports that there will be no 
paid advertising for the Chicago Ex- 
position are without foundation. To 
clear up the misunderstanding, let 
me review the situation. 

“The Century of Progress Expo- 
sition is under way. The Committee 
on Public Information, through its 
promotion staff, is the selling organ- 
ization. The committee is composed 
of 18 outstanding advertising men. 
The promotion staff may number 50 
persons as plans progress. The com- 
mittee faces three distinct but re- 
lated tasks: 


“1, The exposition must be sold as 
a civic enterprise to five million per- 
sons who live within 75 miles of the 
loop. 

“2. The exposition must be sold 
as a national achievement to the 
120 million people of the nation. 

“3. The exposition must be sold as 
a world project to all nations—a 
milestone in the progress of all 
members of the human family.” 

After reviewing the accomplish- 
ments which Chicago may “sell” the 
world, Mr. Buckley explained that 
“Chicago presents in 1933 an expo- 
sition of a Century of Progress— 
of economic, industrial, commercial, 
educational and spiritual advance- 
ment. For part of this show, science 
is put on the open stage to disclose 
her processes rather than her prod- 
ucts. Science and art in action hold 
the center of the stage.” 

The exact amount of money to be 
spent in advertising the 
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preceding the fair. In addition, na- 
tional advertisers of Chicago will 
feature the fair in more or less of 
their copy as good business. 

“Confident that attendance will be 
from three to five times that at the 
World’s Fair of 1893,” Mr. Buckley 
said, “Chicago citizens generally 
and advertisers particularly, have 
great interests at stake in giving 
the new exposition the widest and 
most favorable publicity. 

“Premature publicity may be even 
more disastrous than misplaced ad- 
vertising. But that this great enter- 
prise can be sold without paid ad- 
vertising is a conclusion which 
neither the chairman nor any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public 
Information could form or express. 
On the other hand, realizing the 
enormous task ahead of it, the com- 
mittee approaches its work sanely. 
It has no desire to ‘advance’ for a 
circus. 

“The blueprint period of prepa- 
ration is ended. When the architec- 
tural commission enables the trus- 
tees to give the word to the world, 
the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion will act vigorously, with pre- 
cisely the same forethought and 
energy as if the project were oper- 
ated for private profit and the 
committee were hired to sell it 
effectively to the world.” 

In addressing the Chicago group 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Colonel Sewell struck a 
serious note. 

“In this day, when large aggrega- 
tions of invested capital are subject 
to attack by radical elements, it is 
highly important to convey to the 
public an appreciation of the great 
stake they have in the continued 
integrity of the invested capital of 
the country,” he said. 


Uncontrolled Competition 


“Under present conditions our 
laws make it impossible for busi- 
ness to regulate itself so as to stabi- 
lize economic conditions. Anything 
which may be called competition is 
sanctified by law and it is a felony 
to control it, notwithstanding that 


Cleveland, O., April 23—A 
lively advertising campaign is 
promised for the new line of 
brushes to be produced by the 
Sherwin - Williams Company, 
nationally known paint manu- 
facturers. 

The brushes will be sold by 
the company’s regular repre- 
sentatives as part of the Sher- 
win- Williams line. 


every honest man knows that many 
so-called competitive methods are 
essentially immoral and dishonest. 

“Undoubtedly, we are heading for 
three roads: 

“1. Either wise permissive legis- 
lation must be enacted to enable 
business to regulate itself and get 
rid of dishonest and reckless compe- 
tition, while protecting the public 
against anything in the nature of 
monopolistic extortion, or— 

“2. We will ultimately have gov- 
ernmental regulation of all busi- 
nesses just as railroads and public 
utilities are now regulated, or— 

“3. The country will go bolshevik. 

“If the right kind of exhibits are 
made at ‘A Century of Progress’ 
Exposition, there is no question that 
all the facts can be conveyed to the 
people in a manner to appeal to their 
common sense and their sense of 
fair play. 

“If this can be done, it will add 
enormously to the integrity of our 
industrial and financial structures 
and bring about a state of affairs 
where, while we may work earnestly 
to cure the evils that may exist, we 
shall not sacrifice the unprecedented 
advantages which we have drawn 
from these institutions.” 

Col. Sewell concluded with the 
statement that the 1933 World’s 
Fair will give exhibitors an oppor- 
tunity to place their message be- 
tween 40 and 50 million people. 


Has Aluminum Account 

The Aluminum Products Co., La 
Grange, IIl., has placed its advertis- 
ing with the Porter-Eastman Com- 
pany, Chicago, which will use news- 
papers and direct mail. 


More than 115.000 
men of affairs — 


—whosedecisions guide thecon- 


duct of American business— 


— whose work calls for a full 
understanding of today’s in- 


dustrial trends— 


—and a broad background of 
familiarity with the many 


things going on in the world 
which so constantly influence 
the making of decisions in 


business— 


—read 


WORLD'S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 244 Madison Ave. 


BOSTON: Park Square Building 


CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Building 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 


WINS FRIENDS 
FOR GOODRICH 


Kelly Explains New Silvertown 
League 


Cleveland, April 283—“With 32,500 
killed last year, automobile accident 
prevention was a parade that needed 
a leader,” said Phil J. Kelly, adver- 
tising manager of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, in a talk be- 
fore the Cleveland Advertising Club. 
Among this number was Mr. Kelly’s 
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The Goodrich safety pledge 
for motorists. 


own mother—a circumstance which 
sadly brought home to him the need 
for the movement his company has 
made the basis of its current adver- 
tising campaign. 

“But we were not alone in seeing 
the need,” said Mr. Kelly. “On Feb- 
ruary 21 Liberty said in an edi- 
torial, incidentally very helpful to 
us, ‘We think a safety-first compaign 
could very properly be undertaken 
by the oil companies through their 
gas filling stations.’ The week we 
opened our campaign, March 14, 
Collier’s carried an editorial on the 
same subject. 

“Many other magazines and news- 
papers were making similar editorial 
comment. Graham MacNamee gave 
an effective plea over General Mo- 
tors’ hour for more attention to safe 
driving. 

“All of this confirmed our belief 
that the promotion of such a cam- 
paign by a national advertiser was 
a logical move. When the need was 
so obvious, it was good business to 
accept it—to merchandise safety. 


Buy on Friendship 


“The subject has the kind of emo- 
tional appeal that gets attention. 
With our company performing such 
a public service, we should be able 
to make people like us. And people 
who like us will buy from us. So 
far, according to our records at 
Akron, the number of contacts made 
for our dealers directly with auto- 
mobile owners has been 150,000, 
although the actual number has 
probably been twice this figure.” 

The Goodrich campaign in behalf 
of the Silvertown Safety League 
provides two contacts for the dealer 
with each motorist who accepts the 
company’s invitation to become a 
member. 

Joining the league requires merely 
that the automobile owner call on a 
Goodrich dealer for a copy of the 
attractive pledge printed on heavy 
bond paper. He signs the pledge and 
turns it back to the dealer to be sent 
to the factory. In return he receives 
through the dealer either a winged 
silver emblem for his car or a lapel 
button, together with a letter from 
J. D. Tew, president of the Goodrich 
Company. 

Each contact costs Goodrich 17 
cents, according to Mr. Kelly. 

To illustrate his talk, Mr. Kelly 
used a number of charts showing 
statistics and samples of advertising 


employed in the promotion of the 
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NEW Invention 

by Showhegan lnvenrer 
Jeffry Williams of the fre depart- 
ment has inwerted # pew grease fer 
what's been used on the fire wagon. 
Herbert Baunder’s back pactore this 


and Prince got there in eighteen min- 


The grease is made as follers: One 
of lard, two banana peelings, a pinch 
a dah of bair oll. Seems ter me this 


concoction yaght ter make anything 
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Nothing has created more enthusiasm among Goodrich 
dealers than this “newspaper,” edited by “David and Uncle 


Abe.” 


Silvertown Safety League. The 
Travelers Insurance Company points 
out that 30.8 per cent of 32,500 fatal 
accidents last year occurred because 
drivers did not have right of way; 
21.4 per cent exceeded speed limit; 
16.1 per cent on wrong side of road; 
14.3 per cent drove off roadway; 7.1 
per cent cut in; 7.3 per cent failed 
to signal; 3 per cent miscellaneous. 


Officials Co-operate 


“It is the importance of remedying 
this condition,” said Mr. Kelly, “that 
has made it possible for us to get 
testimonials and posed pictures from 
public officials and celebrities here- 
tofore not accessible to advertisers. 
These include U. S. senators, gov- 
ernors, mayors and police officials 
throughout the country. Even Rob- 
ert Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
said for us, ‘It is unthinkable that 
the public will let such conditions 
continue.’ 

“Many of these testimonials are 
being used in our national magazine 
advertising. Through a mat service 
to our dealers we have provided a 
plan for getting local official testi- 
monials for use in their newspapers. 
Most of these illustrations show the 
subject signing the Silvertown 
Safety League pledge to observe our 
nine rules of safety.” 


Goodrich also provides a_ tie-up 


with its radio characters, Uncle Abe 


and David, through a humorous 
four-page newspaper called “This- 
tledown News.” It features Uncle 
Abe and David as the publishers. 
News items on small town incidents 
carry the human and humorous 
interest. 

According to Mr. Kelly, over a 
million copies of this paper have 
been sold to dealers at $6 a thou- 
sand. The back of the paper is 
reserved for the advertisement of 
the dealer. 

Several series of direct mail liter- 


ature are also being used, none of 
less than four pieces, the minimum 
that can be counted on for worth- 
while results, in the speaker’s opin- 
ion. One series consists of post 
cards illustrated by Ripley. Each 
piece carries the emblem of the Sil- 
vertown Safety League. 


Unfortunate Shark 


One of the cards tells about a 
shark off the coast of Florida which 
tried to eat a Goodrich tire and 
found it so tough the shark died 
from sheer exhaustion. Mr. Kelly 
stood by the accuracy of the state- 
ment. 

“And if you don’t believe radio 
produces inquiries,” said Mr. Kelly, 
“here is one that surprised me. We 
made an announcement the other 
night that a rubber doll—a specialty 
of our toy and ball department— 
would be given to those writing in 
for it. We received 260,000 requests 
and they are still coming. Thus far 
it has cost us $17,000 to send out 
these dolls, making our toy and ball 
department work three shifts.” 


One of the unusual features of 
the Safety League campaign is the 
development of a four-way window 
display. The same cards and boxes 
which have a tire as a center piece 
can be shifted into four different 


displays. This has been accomplished 


by printing on the backs of the cards 
and on four sides of the boxes. 

“It takes mighty careful chisel- 
ling to make the advertising dollar 
roll very far these days,” Mr. Kelly 
emphasized. “And that is what we 
have tried to do throughout on our 
Safety League campaign. 

“Too much advertising copy lacks 
emotional appeal. You have to get 
at people from the inside. Emotion 
counts more than reason. 

“Recently a rather silly, senti- 
mental poem was read over the radio 
on our program. We received close 
to a thousand letters from promi- 
nent business and professional men 
whose names would surprise you— 
hard headed, blustering and appa- 
rently calloused individuals who 
would no doubt vociferously deny 
their signatures if confronted with 
the letters.” 


Offer Toy Puppy 


to Radio Listeners . 


The Waukesha Roxo Co., Milwau- 
kee, bottlers of mineral water and 
beverages, is using the radio to offer 
toy pups to buyers of the company’s 
products. 

This campaign is being handled 
by Harold W. Mesberg, Inc., which 
has also inaugurated a radio series 
for the Cream City Bedding Co. over 
WTMJ. A replica of the company’s 
elephant trade-mark is offered with 
each purchase. 


Members of Club 


Merge Their Destinies 


Edward T. Leech, editor of Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver, and mem- 
ber of the Advertising Club of Den- 
ver, has induced Rose Roche, a fel- 
low member, to become Mrs. E. T. 
Leech. 

The new Mrs. Leech was in charge 
of the financial accounts of Denver 
women who served as hostesses at 
the national advertising convention 
in Denver four years ago. 


Pearson with New 
“Merchandise Manager” 


O. W. Pearson, who spent 25 years 
with Dry Goods Economist, is vice- 
president of The Merchandise Man- 
ager, a new business paper to be 
published in New York, beginning 
in July. 

Other officers: Frank H. Kauf- 
man, president and advertising di- 
rector; Clinton G. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent and editor; Albert B. Seadler, 
business manager. 


Dotted Line Club 
Issues Directory 


The Western zone organization of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., has issued a directory of rep- 
resentatives of member publications 
in the Middle West. 

Copies may be obtained from L. 
C. Pelott, Geople’s Gas Building, 
Chicago, chairman of the Dotted 
Line Club. 


Plan International 
Conference in East 


An international trade conference 
will be held in New York during the 
June convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

K. Woodbridge, former presi- 
dent of the A. F. A., and a member 
of the International ‘Advertising As- 
sociation, is chairman. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
OF MILK OPPOSE 
ORANGE JUICE 


Producers of quick frozen orange 
juice who plan to distribute through 
milk dealers should not expect much 
co-operation from these outlets. 
While the milk distributors are 
willing to perform the physical 
function of distribution if the prop- 
osition is attractive, they are un- 
willing to divert their own promo- 
tion efforts from dairy products. 

This fact was brought out at the 
central district meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Milk 
Dealers in Chicago April 20-21. 
The association’s membership is 25 
per cent of the dealers who do 75 
per cent of the volume. 

Spokesmen for the group said 
dairy products, which include, in 
addition to milk and cream, butter, 
eggs, cheese, ice cream and several 
varieties of sour milk and cream, 
are suffering from neglect. It is 
argued that new products will dis- 
tract the route man’s attention from 
the dairy line, and that such a policy 
might also arouse the antagonism 
of food retailers who are customers 
of milk distributors. 


Sour Cream Popular 


Members cited instances of mer- 
chandising successes on dairy items 
picked for tests. For sour cream, 
a foreign delicacy almost unknown 
to Americans, something of the pop- 
ularity of ice cream has been ob- 
tained in tests. 

The desirability of capitalizing the 
selling ability of the milk man has 
made the nocturnal variety nearly 
extinct. Companies which encoun- 
tered customer resistance to day- 
light delivery are rapidly adopting 
the two-trip delivery. 

This plan makes it possible to sat- 
isfy customers who demand pre- 
breakfast delivery, and the route 
man makes a second round to fill re- 
maining orders and to canvass for 
business. It is claimed that the 
changed hours, without increase in 
pay, have attracted more capable 
men. 


The milk experts agreed that re- 
duced prices have not increased con- 
sumption. The depression, how- 
ever, has helped to establish a cash 
basis, particularly in _ industrial 
towns where the transient popula- 
tion is large. 


Sell with Coupons 


With the old credit methods the 
closing down of a large factory for 
a few weeks would cost local milk 
distributors hundreds or thousands 
of dollars. By co-operation, the dis- 
tributors are enforcing cash terms 
in certain communities through the 
sale of coupon books. 


Members reported that chocolate 
flavored milk and chocolate syrup 
have been found profitable items in 
families with growing children and 
in school lunch rooms. Promotion 
to adults, however, has not pro- 
duced good returns. 


A feature of the meeting was the 
showing of the three-reel sales in- 
struction film “Milk, Men and 
Money,” just produced by the asso- 
ciation at a cost of $10,000. Prints 
are sold to members for $200, and, 
if 50 buy, the entire cost will be 
distributed among those using it. 


The set-up of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers requires 
members to submit full reports of 
their sales activities to headquar- 
ters. Here an elected board of five 
sales or advertising managers meet 
at regular intervals to select the 
material to be passed on to mem- 
bers. This co-operative arrange- 
ment saves the expense of a creative 
department and gives members the 
benefit of tested ideas. 


The question of co-operative ad- 
vertising for the distributing arm of 
the dairy industry will be decided at 
the annual convention in October. 
A committee session during the Chi- 
cago meeting favored a spot radio 


BUSINESS METHODS FOR 
HOUSEWIVES 


The Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, has 
distributed over a million copies of 
this loose-leaf recipe book, and re- 
quests are still coming. 

A careful record is kept of those 
having copies and new sheets are 
issued from time to time. 


Prince Haunted 
by Ubiquitous 
Yank Products 


New York, April 23—Reports 
which have been received from South 
American representatives of United 
States manufacturers indicate that 
the trip of the Prince of Wales to 
the southern hemisphere was a great 
social success, but not so hot com- 
mercially. 

The Britishers were very careful 
to avoid the mistake made a few 
years ago when H. R. H. was in 
South America. At that time he was 
pictured riding in a Packard auto- 
mobile, and American business emis- 
saries sent this photograph all over 
South America. This time the rep- 
resentative of Great Britain saw to 
it that in Buenos Aires he rode in 
a car made in England, a Daimler. 

However, in Lima, Peru, the 
Prince was driven about in a Buick, 
and on a trip up to Bolivia he was 
transported in a Ford tri-motored 
plane. It was also pointed out that 
in his address at the British trade 
exposition he spoke over an Amer- 
ican loud-speaker, and that the 
buildings at the exhibition were 
made of American lumber and com- 
position board. 

The report that the heir to the 
British throne drew a package of 
Camels from his pocket when he 
wanted to smoke was confirmed, and 
it was even reported that the 
favorite cocktail shaker employed at 
his parties was also made in the 
United States. 

Because of depressed business con- 
ditions in South America, the spe- 
cific trade results of the Prince’s 
trip were said to be rather indefinite. 


Bids for Louisville 
Daily Are Rejected 


For the second time, Nat C. Cure- 
ton, Federal referee in bankruptcy, 
rejected bids for the Lowisville Her- 
ald-Post April 18. The third at- 
tempt to sell the newspaper prop- 
erty will be made May 2. 

At the initial opening of bids, 
there were but two. This time four 
were made, the top being $297,- 
611.70, including assumption of a 
mortgage of $137,111.70. The bid- 
der was J. S. Pierce, of the Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) Daily Times. 

Other bidders were Charles A. 
Segner, Chicago, $297,111.70; Judge 
R. W. Bingham, Lowisville Courier 
Journal, $277,111.70; and J. M. 
Stein, Alexandria, La., $254,111.70. 
Mr. Stein represented the Pulliam 
Publishing Co., operating 40 small 
newspapers. 


Buys Partner’s Interest 


Louis Glaser has bought the in- 
terest of H. J. Marks in Glaser & 
Marks, Boston agency, and changed 
the name to Louis Glaser, Inc. 


Club to Nominate 


Joseph P. Licklider heads the 
nominating committee of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis, other mem- 
bers being Arthur E. Schanuel, Jo- 
seph Maxwell, Edward Mead and 


campaign. 


Douglas V. Martin. 


No. 59 of a Series 


Back to Simplicity 


—Ai-Yi! 


one is Normal: compare every- 
thing with this.” But you cer- 
tainly can’t call 1929 normal. 
Mr. Harman shows the de- 
clines suffered by 1930 over 


1929 but he also shows them in 


Business is bad, you say? (May- 


be you don’t say; maybe you're 
an optimist and say it’s good). 
Well, for the sake of argument, 


let us say business is bad. But 


connection with other less cock- 
eyed years. The results may make 
you feel better. 

He also quotes Mr. Melvin A; 


Traylor, president of the First 


bad in comparison with what? 


1999? And not bad in compari- 


National Bank of Chicago, who 


says: | believe conditions today 


son with 1913 or 1924? And 


not bad at all when you realize 


are better than many are willing 


to admit . . . | believe gradually 


that industrial production in 1930 


was 45% above 1921? How 


do you figure all that out? 


The trouble is, according to S. 
Palmer Harman in May Scrib- 


ner's, that we compare every- 


we shall return to simple think- 
ing and simple living.” 

You can take that in several 
ways. Personally we had a pretty 
swell time back there in 19929 
before The Deluge. We'll miss it. 


thing with 1929 and if there 


ever was a freak year that was 
the one. It is pretty hard to pick 


out any one year and say: ‘This 


But if it’s better for our health 
and pocket-book perhaps we 
won t object to a little simplicity 
of thinking and living. And after 
what 1999 eventually did to us 
simplicity is one of our few re- 
maining virtues. 

Mr. Harman's message is ex- 
tremely hopeful. It is done in 
that fine, clear style which has 
made his financial articles in 
Scribner's so pevecsaad by the 
general reader. He gives the es- 
sentials without frightening the 
prospective investor away with 
a mass of useless figures. Quite 
the ideal financial writing for a 


general magazine. 


a ae 


SCRIBNER'S 


Says Bankers’ 
Greatest Story 
Remains Untold 


A large number of the banks 
which closed their doors in 1930 
amid tumult and shouting reopened 
without taking the trouble to in- 
form any large percentage of the 
public which heard the original 
news, G. Prather Knapp, director 
of the banking publications of Rand 
McNally & Company, told the Chi- 
cago Financial Advertisers April 22. 

“It is a challenge to the publicity 
sense of bankers that we are hear- 
ing much less about the reopenings 
than we did about the closings and 
little or nothing about the closed 
banks which are not in the public 
sense failures,” said Mr. Knapp. 

Mr. Knapp cited figures indicat- 
ing that losses of either stockholders 
or depositors in banks which closed 
in 1930 are considerably smaller 
than generally believed, amounting 
in the latter case to less than 10 
per cent of the deposit liability in- 
volved. 

“Banker, speak up!” he urged. 
“Your silence in the face of facts 
like these is worse than inexpedient. 
It is positively misleading.” 

Mr. Knapp defended the work of 


bankers during and since the 1929 
stock slump, asserting that they 
supported sound securities and kept 
customers solvent, when but for the 
bankers the rush to sell securities 
would have ruined men right and 
left. 


Foreign Expert Joins 
William H. Rankin 


Returning from a four-year trip 
as foreign advertising specialist for 
the General Motors Export Co., Ed- 
ward C. Bolger has joined the Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Co., New York, to 
do copy and contact work. 

He has seen service with Mac- 
Manus, Inc., Detroit, and the Detroit 
News and Free Press. 


Scott’s Emulsion Sold? 

Reports are current in New York 
that Harold F. Ritchie, Toronto, and 
others have purchased Scott’s Emul- 
sion, a cod liver oil preparation 
|, ~ for 70 years by Scott 
& Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 

F. M. Schoemaker, Elmira, N. Y., 
is reported to be Mr. Ritchie’s chief 
partner in the deal. 


Morris & Jones Move 
After April 30, Morris & Jones, 
New York agency, will be located in 
the Postum Building at 250 Park 
Avenue. 


Beckwith Is 
Promoted by 
New Departure 


Bristol, Conn., April 23—Carle- 
ton Beckwith, since 1913 assistant 
advertising manager of the New 
Departure Mfg. Company, has been 
named advertising manager to suc- 
ceed the late Charles F. Olin. 

Mr. Beckwith was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1911, at which 
time he joined the sales department 
of New Departure. The New De- 
parture company is one of the 
largest units of the General Motors 
Corporation. It manufactures ball 
bearings, coaster brakes, bells, steel 
balls, cyclometers and cycle sundries. 

President DeWitt Page will con- 
tinue in charge of the publicity of 
the Cycle Trades of America be- 
cause of the close connection of the 
New Departure company with the 
bicycle industry, but will be assisted 
in the preparation of Cycle Trades 
advertising by Mr. Beckwith. 


Start Coaster Copy 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Asso- 
ciates, Milwaukee, have started a 
campaign for the Coaster Corp. of 
uate Lannon, Wis., a new ac- 
count. 
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The Advertising Contest 


The contest which the manufac- 
turers of Camel cigarettes promoted 
recently seems to have suggested 
the idea to a great many other na- 
tional advertisers, if one may judge 
by the large number of current cam- 
paigns in which the public is invited 
to participate and to share in the 
distribution of prizes. The contest 
idea is of course not new in any 
sense, but the present epidemic in- 
vites consideration of the advantages 
of this plan from the merchandising 
standpoint. 

The opportunity to take part in an 
advertising contest, in which there 
is no entrance fee, and where the 
interest of the contestant is the only 
thing demanded, is appreciated by 
an astonishingly large number. 
Nearly 1,000,000 entered the Camel 
cigarette contest, and even more 
were reported to have gone after the 
prize-list offered in the Plymouth 
automobile contest last summer. 
Hence it is evident that the adver- 
tiser can count on a lot of interest, 
and that even with a prize-list which 
is not necessarily top-heavy, a satis- 
factory number of entries can be 
obtained. Naturally, the more allur- 
ing the prize-offer, especially if the 
conditions are not made too hard, 
the larger the number participating. 

This being true, the main ques- 
tion is, can the interest aroused in 
the contest be converted into active 


interest in the advertiser and his 
products? Or is the main value of 
a contest to be found in the fact 
that it gets people to talking, and 
thus serves as a valuable copy 
theme? In many instances, the latter 
may easily be worth while, and 
justify the contest, without seeking 
any further dividends. The cigar- 
ette advertising situation, where 
worth-while copy ideas seem to be 
few and far between, is one where 
the additional conversation created 
by the contest may be a valuable 
advertising objective, even without 
counting the number of new users 
induced to try the product in order 
to take part in the contest. 


Many advertisers are disappointed 
when they try to measure the actual 
merchandising value which a contest 
has. Sometimes the disappointment 
comes when the public is asked to 
help create a new slogan. It is 
seldom that a slogan obtained in this 
way proves to have a great deal of 
practical value, even though it may 
seem to be clever. Then again, the 
individual who is led to use a 
product for the first time in order 
to take part in a contest is seldom 
as keenly interested in its quality 
and attractiveness as though there 
were no extraneous motive for his 
trial. His interest is too likely to 
be completely involved in the fea- 
ture on which the contest is based. 


— <A seem 


Sales Budgets and Advertising 


The most intelligent plan of spend- 
ing money for advertising is to give 
it a direct relationship to current 
sales, rather than business which 
has been done in a preceding period. 
Since advertising is charged as an 
expense against current business, 
the soundest plan for setting up 
advertising activities is that which 
is based on the sales budget for the 
period. The ability of sales fore- 
casters to determine accurately the 
probable volume to be done in a 
given six months’ period is growing, 
and most companies have been able 
to predict their sales operations 
with a remarkable degree of accu- 
racy, at least for six months. When 
the sales budget is set up for an 
entire year, it may need modification 
after the first half of that period has 
been completed. 


Sales budgeting is not only valu- 
able as a basis for advertising 
appropriations from the standpoint 
of the amount to be spent, but it is 
a splendid guide to the character of 
the advertising to be done. In other 
words, a distribution of expected 
sales among the various products 
and territories will enable the adver- 
tising to be planned more accurately 
than if the probable business had 
not: been analyzed. 

Sales during a preceding period 
suggest something as to the char- 
acter of the business to be done 
later, but there are likely to be im- 


portant changes, both as to volume 
and character, and a_ carefully 
worked-out sales budget will help to 
indicate these, and to give the adver- 
tising department information of a 
particularly helpful character as, to 
the efforts which need most emphasis 
‘rom a sales and merchandising 
standpoint. 


This subject is especially interest- 
ing at present, when the country is 
entering a period of recovery from 
a depression which has lasted longer 
than most authorities thought likely 
at its beginning. The second half of 
1931 will show a substantial in- 
crease in sales volume for most 
companies, unless all signs fail. 
Basic economic factors are favor- 
able, and sentiment, which counts 
for so much, is decidedly more 
optimistic. Hence predicating adver- 
tising appropriations on a_ sales 
budget for the second half of the 
year would justify a larger measure 
of activity than if the business 
already done during the first half 
were the determining factor. 

Advertising should be such an 
important element in hastening re- 
covery and insuring a more rapid 
return of prosperity that it is to be 
hoped that advertising managers 
and advertising agents will point out 
to managements of businesses the 
advisability of using sales budgets 
as the basis of figuring appropria- 
tions for the remainder of the year. 
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———— 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


232. Church Building Plans for the 
Future. 


This report on the church building 
situation by Dr. Henry Edward 
Tralle, prominent church building 
consultant, is available through 
Church Management, Cleveland. It 
presents an optimistic viewpoint 
based on the fact that church build- 
ing has lagged proportionately for 
15 years, that congregations have 
money, that the majority of present 
structures are outmoded by new 
edifices, and that there is a move- 
ment toward church buildings suit- 
able for more uses than worship 
alone. 


230. Do Women Read “Fortune”? 


Answers to a questionnaire prove 
that all but 11 per cent of the wives 
of subscribers read Fortune. Good 
editing, which included a tabulation 
of adjectives, has made the report 
more useful to advertisers interested 
in the reading tastes of cultivated 
women. Published by Time, Inc., 
New York. 


233. “Time” for Concentration. 


This 96-page booklet from Time, 
New York, gives facts about read- 
ers’ 1931 buying plans, their buying 
habits, the sort of people they are, 
and the costs of reaching them in a 
concentrated campaign. The illus- 
trations are sermons in pictures that 
no advertiser can afford to miss. 


231. The Merchandising Department 
of the Chicago Elevated Ad- 
vertising Co. 

This reprint in booklet form de- 
scribes the close co-operation offered 
national advertisers by this Chicago 
organization. Close contact with re- 
tail outlets not only broadens dealer 
good will, but uncovers “hidden dis- 
tribution”—brings the client’s prod- 
uct to a more prominent position in 
the store. 


194-a. The Marketing of House and 
Home Furnishings. 

This study shows that in depart- 
ment stores doing an annual volume 
of from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
home and house furnishings account 
for 26.3 per cent of sales. How 
these sales are divided is one of the 
interesting presentations offered by 
Retailing. 


214. The Place of the Trade Paper 
in the Advertising Plan. 


In this 16-page booklet, published 
by the International Magazine Cor- 
poration, New York, Ray Sherman, 
editorial director of the Hearst Busi- 
ness Magazines, discusses the quali- 
ties to be found in a good business 
magazine and when and how the ad- 
vertiser can profitably use business 
paper space. 


124. The Recorder Outlook. 


A monthly bulletin by Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, New York, which dis- 
cusses the economic significance of 
new trends and forthcoming articles. 
The current issue comments upon 
the greatly lengthened selling sea- 
sons. 


224. The Acorn Calendar. 


This is a sample of a new idea in 
advertising calendars developed by 
the Acorn Press. It combines the 
features of a booklet, or catalog, and 
a calendar on the basis of 75 per 
cent utility and 25 per cent adver- 
tising. 


210. The Outlook. 


This is an interesting analysis of 
the men and women who read the 
New York magazine. It indicates 
that they form a market worth while 
in its own right and for its influence 


EARLY DAYS OF DISTRIBUTION 


—Western Electric News 


Voice of the Advertiser 


We'll Think About It 


To the Editor: If we like some- 
thing—a magazine, razor or grass 
catcher—why not say so? 

Your “National Newspaper of Ad- 
vertising” is mighty good—lots of 
illustrations—curt remarks by Copy 
Cub, whieh now and then contain a 
bit of good advice. 

It’s newsy — enthusiastically full 
of the doings and goings-on in the 
advertising world, and I like it. 

And by the way—it’s worth filing. 
What do you have in the way of 
binders? 

J. P. PAULSON 
Director of Sales Development, 
Willhelm Lubrication Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


on the purchases of others. Of the 
readers surveyed, 65.7 own automo- 
biles, six out of ten are active in- 
vestors, and a large percentage are 
devotees of sports. Another feature 
is evidence as to the cost of orders 
received as the result of advertis- 
ing in The Outlook, in comparison 
with that of other mediums. 


186. Steel—Basic to Industry. 


Everybody knows that steel is one 
of the great basic industries, but 
few know why. The Penton Pub- 
lishing Company gives the facts in 
readable fashion in 32 pages. It 
also tells how this 17 billion dollar 
market is divided. 


236. How the “Review of Reviews” 
Influences Business and Com- 
munity Leaders. 


This folder, published by the Re- 
view of Reviews, New York, shows 
that 42 subscribers hold 575 direc- 
torships in 477 leading corporations. 
Their names and business connec- 
tion are listed. 


194. The Marketing of Store Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 


This booklet by Retailing indi- 
cates that the big market for store 
equipment is among department 
stores with annual net sales of more 
than $1,000,000. It tells how the 
publication’s circulation coincides 
with the market. 


Juxtaposition 
To the Editor: Look what the in- 


HEALTHFUL 


. NOURISHING 


DELICIOUS 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


PAIN 


after eating 


WHAT many call “indigestion” is and the orngums disappear at 
very oftea ing but excess acid once. ‘ou i 
in the stomach. The stomach nerves 
have been overstimulated, and food 
sours. The corrective is an alkali, 
which neutralizes acids instantly. 
The bese alkali known to medical 
It has remained the standard anti- 
id with physicians in the 50 years 
since its invention. 
One spoonful of this harmless, 
lasteless alkali will oe Tr 


are ° 
stantly many times as much Look for the Phillips’ mame on bottle. 


A New York newspaper achieved 
ee seh for two advertisers this 
week. 


spired make-up man has done now. 
DUKE HUTCHINSON 
Chicago. 


* * * 


Small City Can 
Afford to Advertise 


To the Editor: The enclosed 
proof, “The Well-Known Stranger,” 
is the first of a series of full page 
newspaper advertisements calling at- 
tention to the city of Covington, 
Ky., which is just across the Ohio 
River from Cincinnati. 

We have been very much interest- 
ed in working out this campaign 
because so little has been done along 
this line in cities of this size. 

To increase “Covington conscious- 
ness” and co-operation is the objec- 
tive. 


SELLS STITEs, 


Pres., Keelor & Stites Co., 
Cincinnati. 
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April 25, 1931 


THREE-CORNERED 
DEBATE MIGHT 
BRING LIGHT 


New York, April 22—Recommen- 
dation that the American News- 
paper Publishers Association ap- 
point a committee to meet with the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and the Association of 
National Advertisers was made to 
the A. N. P. A. today by Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times. 

The mission of this committee 
would be to reach an understanding 
on some of the perplexing problems 
which face newspapers and adver- 
tisers, notably the local-national rate 
differential. 

“We know,” said Mr. Wiley, “that 
valid reasons exist for some differ- 
ence in rates between large local 
users of space and national adver- 
tisers. We know, however, that in 
some instances the differentials are 
so great that they cannot be de- 
fended on any reasonable grounds. 


Everybody’s Business 


“The publisher who charges such 
a differential may ask why it is any 
other publisher’s business. The pur- 
chase of newspaper advertising 
space by national advertisers is not 
a local question. It is a national 
question, and for one newspaper to 
set up artificial or unreasonable ob- 
stacles to the use of newspapers is 
to affect the interests of all. 

“We are all aware how the ques- 
tion of this differential has been 
complicated by chain stores adver- 
tising their nationally known brands 
at local rates in competition with 
national advertisers paying higher 
national rates. 

“It is a subject which the chang- 
ing business organization, the 
greater nationalization of American 
industry, brings constantly before 
us in new aspects. In the interest 
of good relations with advertisers 
and agencies the problem calls for 
careful consideration. 

“In a larger sense, however, the 
movement among the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies to 
achieve a greater measure of co- 
operation with newspaper publishers 
for our mutual good deserves our 
cordial response.” 

Discussing the New. York compe- 
tition for circulation, Mr. Wiley said 
the Times is ready to go on a non- 
returnable basis as soon as others 
agree. 


New York Situation 


“An exceptional situation arose in 
New York with the sudden discon- 
tinuance of the morning and Sunday 
World,” he said. 

“Every newspaper went fully re- 
turnable, a form of waste probably 
exceeded only by unlimited lucky 
number and prize contests. We are 
trying to get back to normal. The 
New York Times joined in the move- 
ment to reduce returns to a 5 per 
cent allowance, and we are prepared 
to go on a non-returnable basis as 
soon as the other newspapers agree 
to such a step. 

“Forced circulation is not con- 
fined to newspapers, but co-opera- 
tion is suggested among local pub- 
lishers with an agreement not to 
embark upon wasteful promotion 
activities. Cleveland is an example 
of co-operative effort in the right 
direction. 

“The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions is a great influence in reduc- 
ing waste, by the stigma which its 
detailed reports put upon circula- 
tion gained by forced methods. 

“We would like to see the A. B. C. 
reports bring out, on the first page, 
all the essential facts of forced and 
seasoned circulation.” 


Ayer Holds Exhibit 
of “Written Word” 


N. W. Ayer & Son began an ex- 
hibit of “The Written Word” in the 
galleries of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, April 23. It will run for 
a month. 


ADVERTISING 


Anti-Trust Suit 
Is Welcomed by 
Sugar Institute 


New York, April 23—The Sugar 
Institute, Inc., welcomes the oppor- 
tunity given by the suit filed against 
it by the Department of Justice to 
obtain from the courts final deter- 
mination of the legality of its course, 
according to a statement issued here. 
The suit charged infringement of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
asked for dissolution of the Insti- 
tute. 

“When the Institute was organ- 
ized,” said the organization’s state- 
ment, “the sugar refining industry 
was in a state of demoralization. 
Trade abuses and unsound business 
practices were operating against the 
interests of the consumer as well as 
against all elements of the industry. 
In its increasingly successful efforts 
to eliminate such abuses the Insti- 
tute has gained the confidence and 
support of the public, producers and 
distributors. Duty aside, sugar 
prices have never been so low. 

“Over a million and a half dollars 
have been spent by the Institute in 
advertising designed to increase the 
consumption of sugar. Research has 
been initiated at the Mellon Institute 
to discover industrial uses of sugar. 

“The Institute believes that both 
the trade and industry have bene- 
fited from its activities. It holds that 
if any restraint has been involved, 
it has been restraint only upon es- 
sentially unfair and unlawful com- 
petition. Competition among mem- 
bers has never been so keen. 

“The whole principle now at issue 
is whether a great industry shall 
have the right to apply that self- 
regulation which appears to be the 
only alternative to unfair and ruin- 
ous competition.” 


Speakerless 
Sessions for 


N.1I.A.A.Meet 


New York, April 23—Speakerless 
sessions will be an innovation intro- 
duced by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association at its annual 
meeting here June 15-17. 

The second day of the convention 
will be given over to this brass-tack 
discussion, with J. R. Hopkins, of 
the Chicago Belting Company, Chi- 
cago, presiding at the group meet- 
ing of active members; George Hays, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, at 
that for publishers, and Paul Teas, 
of Paul Teas, Inc., Cleveland, at the 
agencies’ gathering. 

The advertising exhibit will hold 
the stage on the last day of the 
convention. Awards to be given in- 
clude one for the best exhibit of 
industrial advertising; for the best 
publication campaign, for the best 
direct mail advertisements, for the 
best single direct mail or publica- 
tion advertisement, for the best 
news copy, for the best performance 
copy, for the best typography and 
the best art work or photograph. 

Special awards for agencies and 
publishers have been introduced. One 
will be for the most effective cam- 
paign exhibited by an agency and 
the other for the best advertisement 
by and of a publishing house. 


New Quarters for 
Boone Organization 


The Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion has established new Pacific 
Coast headquarters in the Hearst 
Bldg., San Francisco, with Joseph 
M. Dooher in charge. 

The organization represents 19 
Hearst newspapers. 


Joins Arbogust 


Sam K. Maxwell, former sales 
manager of the Andrew Jergens Co., 
Cincinnati, has joined Oren Arbo- 
gust and the Chicago agency has 
become the Arbogust-Maxwell Co. 


Wilson with Agency 
Bruce A. Wilson has become a 
partner in the Atlee F. Hunt Adver- 
tising Agency, Oakland, Cal., and 
will act as general manager. 
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I isn’t so pleasant to look at lineage 


figures just now. 


However, the significant fact to us, as well 
as to you, is this: — 


The circulation of the Hearst Business 


Magazines—Motor, American Druggist, 
American Architect, Aromatics—has 


Hears: 


3 look al 


lineage 


f.qures 


these days 


NEVER been in so healthy a condition as 
it is RIGHT NOW. 

These subscribers represent the survival 
of the fittest. They think enough of these 
magazines to continue to buy and read 
them. They still have money to buy 


YOUR products. 
Why not ask them for orders? 


Magazines 


MOTOR — AMERICAN DRUGGIST — AMERICAN ARCHITECT — AROMATICS 


57th Street at Eigh 


th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Urges Dealers 
to Send Nickel 
to Prospects 


Portland, Oreg., April 23—The 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany has suggested a unique letter 
for dealers wishing to cash in on the 
company’s magazine advertising. 

The letter reads: 

“Here is a nickel. 

“Please send your office boy out 
to the corner news stand and buy 
a copy of the April — issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

“Turn to page — and you will find 
the Iron Fireman story—interesting 
reading because earning big returns 
on a relatively small investment is 
always interesting — because labor 
saving and greater comfort is always 
interesting. 

“Thank you.” 

The company’s advice to dealers 
continues: 

“Always carry a fresh copy of the 
Post with you so that you can spread 
the current Iron Fireman advertise- 
ment before your prospect. 

“Your local Post distributor will 
be glad to have a boy deliver Posts 
to a list of your prospects. Attach 


stickers to the front cover calling 
attention to the Iron Fireman page.” 

Under the Iron Fireman plan, 
most of the direct mail to dealers’ 
prospects is prepared from the home 
office but the expense is borne by 
the dealers, who pay a nominal sum 
for each prospect placed on the list 
upon their order. 


Bureau Director 


Gordon Schonfarber, president of 
Lanpher & Schonfarber, Providence 
agency, has been re-elected a direc- 
tor in the Providence Better Business 
Bureau. 

George W. Danielson, of Daniel- 
son & Son, agency, was also named 
to the board. 


Business Papers Move 


The International Trade Press, 
Chicago, has left the Monadnock 
Block for a new home in the Mer- 
chandise Mart.. The company pub- 
lishes Highway Engineer & Con- 
tractor and American Fruit Grower. 


Broderick Transfers 


M. J. Broderick, former vice-presi- 
dent of the American Ironing Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, has joined 


Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill., as 
manager of the company’s ironer 
division. 


ee 


Railroader Is 
Prize Winner at 


New Haven Ball 


New Haven, Conn., April 23— 
C. E. Smith, vice-president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, won first prize at the cos- 
tume ball staged by the New Haven 
Advertising Club April 18. The cos- 
tumes of Mr. and Mrs. Smith repre- 
sented the Yankee Clipper, crack 
train of the New Haven. 

Mr. Smith wore an engineer’s uni- 
form, complete to red handkerchief, 
while Mrs. Smith, attired as a sailor, 
bore a placard giving the name of 
the train. 

Second prize went to the Radio, 
Cycle & Fix-It Company, whose rep- 
resentative rode a velocipede on 
which was mounted a miniature 
house, with smoke coming from the 
chimney and a radio playing within. 

A special edition of the New 
Haven Register, with the front page 
devoted to humorous stories of the 
ball, was distributed. A loud speaker 
announced the guests of the evening 
as they appeared on the floor. 

Leslie H. Tyler, of the New Haven 
Railroad, was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 
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no greater 


where at 


QM, P 


No finer circulation, 


power available any- 


QM P 


Quality Magazines, Preferred -:- Atlantic, Current History, Harpers, Scribner's 


purchasing 


any price 


ONE ORDER 
ONE PLATE 
ONE BILL 

ONE RESULT 


ALTORFER HAS 
JUNKING PLAN 


Peoria, Ill., April 23—A junking 
plan for obsolete electric and gaso- 
line motor-powered washers taken 
in trade by dealers, has been an- 
nounced by Altorfer Bros. Company. 

“While the purpose of the dealer 
trade-in allowance,” said the com- 
pany’s announcement, “is to promote 
the sale of new machines, it serves 
a dual purpose, in that it removes 
from the market decrepit machines 
which were formerly offered for 
sale, in a great many cases to logical 
purchasers of new ABC machines. 

“Even though the operation of the 
policy provides that washers on 
which a trade-in allowance is made 
shall be destroyed beyond use as 
such, it does not, as it would appear 
at first, work a hardship on the 
dealer. 

“Assuming that a trade-in allow- 
ance of $15 is made on a used 
washer, the dealer offering it under 
the terms of this policy, is entitled 
to a rebate allowance of $7.50, after 
conforming to the rules and regula- 
tions. 

“If a dealer, coming into posses- 
sion of a washer of that type, feels 
that there is any unfairness in the 
provision that the washer must be 
destroyed, let us offer this sugges- 
tion: 


Wasted Energy 


“If he were to sell the washer, he 
would first have to spend some time 
and money reconditioning it; he 
would probably be able to sell it for 
$15, at the maximum. 

“On the other hand, if he conforms 
to our rules and regulations and 
submits to the destruction of the 
washer, he is permitted to retain the 
electric or gasoline motor and the 
wringer mechanism. 

“What does this mean to the 
dealer? In the first place, he is en- 


titled to a $7.50 rebate allowance 
from Altorfer Bros. Company; next, 
it is possible for him to realize ap- 
proximately $3.50 from the electric 
or gasoline motor. The wringer 
mechanism, used as parts, should 
enable the dealer to realize another 
$3.50, leaving a balance of only 50c, 
which can very easily be realized 
from the rest of the washer, as junk. 
“Thus, three things have been ac- 
complished. The dealer has been al- 
lowed a reasonable trade-in allow- 
ance on the used washer. Through 
the company’s participation and 
through the sale of parts, he has 
realized the full amount of his trade- 
in allowance. Perhaps the greatest 
feature in favor of the dealer is the 
fact that he has replaced an obsolete 
model with a modern washer.” 


Form New Company 
for Farm Paper 


The Utah Farmer, recently pur- 
chased by Stevens & Wallis, Inc., 
from the Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, will be published by the Utah 
Farmer, Inc., a new company. 

Stringham A. Stevens, president 
of Stevens & Wallis, will be presi- 
dent of the new company. Zelda 
Kirkham continues as director of 
national advertising. 


Form New Agency 
in Salt Lake City 


The Wilkinson, Prows & Huber 
Advertising Company has_ been 
formed in Salt Lake City. 

H. A. Wilkinson, Eastern adver- 
tising man, is one of the principals, 
others being Charles E. Huber, late 
of the Bracking Advertising Agency, 
Reno, and J. H. Prows, of the Salt 
Lake Telegram. 


Veteran Providence 
Agent Passes Away 


Elmer W. Snow, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of the East- 
ern Advertising Agency, of Provi- 
dence, died in that city last week 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Snow founded the agency in 
1876 and conducted it continuously 
until his death. 


ADVERTISING OF 
GAS UTILITIES 
IS ANALYZED 


Appliances Get Lion’s Share of 
Appropriation 


New York, April 23—In providing 
members advertising material with 
which to tie in with the campaign 
of the Cleanliness Institute, Keith 
Clevenger, advertising director of 
the American Gas Association, has 
released an analysis of the advertis- 
ing expenditures of 38 companies 
selling manufactured gas and 9 
others dealing in natural gas. 

The 38 concerns in the first class 
served 5,025,251 customers who pro- 
vided a revenue of $218,040,421 in 
one recent year. These companies’ 
advertising expenditures aggregated 
$1,919,873, an average of 38.2 cents 
per customer, or 0.88 per cent of the 
gross revenue. *, 

The 9 companies selling natural 
gas served 643,703 customers, and 
enjoyed a gross revenue of $44,323,- 
402. These companies spent $240,- 
373 for advertising, an average of 
37.3 cents per customer and 0.542 
per cent of their gross revenue. 

The average annual revenue per 
customer is $68.80 for natural gas 
and only $43.40 for manufactured 
gas. 


Favor Newspapers 


Newspapers got the lion’s share 
of the advertising, with 60.3 per 
cent from the manufactured gas 
companies and 74 per cent from the 
natural gas marketers. Manufac- 
tured gas spent 10.7 per cent of its 
total appropriation for direct mail; 
6 per cent for outdoor; 2.4 per cent 
for radio and the remaining 20.6 
per cent in miscellaneous mediums. 

Natural gas companies spent 5 
per cent of their total for direct 
mail; 4.6 per cent on outdoor; 0.4 
per cent for radio and the remaining 
i6 per cent for miscellaneous. 

The advertising expenditures fall 
into four.major classes: merchandise 
or appliance advertising; service 
building advertising, good will ad- 
vertising and securities advertising. 
In both of the fields under discus- 
sion, more was spent on appliances 
than any other form of advertising. 
For the manufactured gas field this 
advertising averaged 18.9 cents per 
customer, and accounted for 49.5 
per cent of the total advertising. 

In the natural gas group, appli- 
ance copy cost 26.4 cents per cus- 
tomer and amounted to 70.8 per 
cent of the total advertising expen- 
diture. 

Service building and good will ad- 
vertising occupied a much more im- 
portant place in the program of the 
manufactured gas group than in that 
of the natural gas group. These two 
classes represented 49.8 per cent of 
the total expenditures of the former, 
and only 26 per cent of the latter. 
The amount spent to advertise the 
securities of the reporting compa- 
nies was negligible, only five indi- 
cating expenditures for this purpose. 


Cost of Sales 


Appliance sates per customer dur- 
ing the year averaged $4.04 for the 
manufactured gas group, with appli- 
ance advertising amounting to 4.7 
per cent of total sales. For natural 
gas companies appliance sales aver- 
aged $5.18 per customer, with an 
advertising expenditure of 5.1 per 
cent of the sales. 

A further analysis indicated the 
division of appliance advertising. 
The manufactured gas group spent 
5.5 per cent of sales to advertise 
ranges; 5.3 per cent for water heat- 
ers; 3.3 per cent for house heating 
equipment; 3.4 per cent for gas re- 
frigerators; and 1.9 per cent for 
laundry equipment, incinerators, and 
other appliances. 

The natural gas group spent 6.1 
per cent to advertise ranges; 6.8 per 
cent for water heaters; 7.7 per cent 
for house heating equipment; 3.3 


TO OPEN MEETING 


John Benson, Four A’s Leader 


per cent for gas refrigerators; and 
2.5 per cent for other appliances. 

An analysis of the advertising 
methods of the 47 companies report- 
ing showed that 26 prepare their 
own advertising, five have agencies 
and the other 16 use both agencies 
and their own advertising depart- 
ments. 


Says Newspapers 


Must Use Color, 
Better Sheet 


Washington, D. C., April 23— 
Color and a better grade of paper 
must be adopted generally by news- 
papers of the United States if they 
are to survive in competition with 
other mediums, Robert R. McCor- 
mick, editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
told the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at its meeting here. 

“In a world of color,’ commented 
Colonel McCormick, “where houses 
are colored within and _ without, 
where clothes are colored, where 
table linen and tableware are col- 
ored, and even bed linen is colored, 
we cannot afford to plug along be- 
hind the procession in somber black 
and white.” 

Here is his pungent comment on 
paper stock affected by newspapers: 

“It is out of date. It is inferior 
to the paper used by the inferior 
newspapers of Europe. I speak ad- 
visedly when I say that, except in 
newsprint paper, the newspapers of 
Europe, including those of London, 
old and young, are very inferior to 
our own. 

“But the paper they use is vastly 
superior to ours, permitting those 
effects which you see in the London 
Times and the London Telegraph, 
and which our own daily newspapers 
cannot pretend to imitate. 

“We have a poor sheet of news- 
paper partly because we have been 
indifferent, partly because we have 
been parsimonious and have dwelt 
on price rather than quality, and 
partly because our paternal govern- 
ment, in its endless interference 
with business, forbids the importa- 
tion of a better sheet without paying 
a prohibitive tariff. 

“The humor of it is that the raw 
material necessary to turn our mis- 
erable sheet into such a sheet as the 
London Times uses is produced in 
the United States and would have to 
be exported to Canada to be made 
into paper and brought back in 
here.” 


Hall and Fenger 
Form New Company 


Fred L. Hall and Austin B. 
Fenger have formed Fenger-Hall 
Company, Ltd., at San Francisco to 
succeed Payne-Hall, Inc., national 
newspaper representatives. The 
numerous branch offices will be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Fenger was vice-president of 
M. C. Mogensen & Co. until he 
bought the Payne interest in Payne- 
Hall and became vice-president and 
general manager of the new com- 
pany. 


Start Tire Paper 


Wrigley Publications, Toronto, 
have begun publication of Tires and 


Batteries as a monthly. 


MEDIA TO GIVE 
THEIR VIEWS AT 
FOUR A’S MEET 


“Changing Advertising Prob- 
lem” Is Major Topic 


New York, April 23—‘Newspaper 
Relations” and the “Changing Ad- 
vertising Problem” share honors as 
the major topics for discussion at 
the open session of the 14th annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, to be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 30 and May 1. 

The convention program is divided 
into four sessions, three closed meet- 
ings for members and one open to 
invited guests. The association’s an- 
nual dinner will be hell April 30. 
Entertainment will be provided by 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

The opening session, a_ closed 
meeting, will be devoted to discus- 
sions of radio broadcasting, includ- 
ing these sub-topics: how agencies 
handle radio; developments in radio 
broadcasting copy; radio talent; and 
spot broadcasting. 


Newspapers Hold Stage 


The Thursday afternoon session, 
open to non-members, will be given 
to “Newspaper Relations” and the 
“Changing Advertising Problem.” 

The program for this session: 

A. Newspaper Relations — What 
the Newspaper Situation Demands: 

1. From the agency point of view 
—John Benson, president, A.A.A.A. 

2. From the publishers’ point of 
view—Col. Frank Knox, former gen- 
eral manager of Hearst newspapers. 

8. Adventures with Media De- 
partments — Stanley R. Latshaw, 
president, Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. 

4. Improving A.B.C. Reports— 
Frank J. Hermes, partner, The 
Blackman Company. 

B. The Changing Advertising 
Problem: 

1. Changes Going on in Merchan- 
dising and Their Effect on Adver- 
tising — Laurence G. Meads, The 
Blackman Company. 

2. What the Consumer Responds 
to in Copy. Appeal—Carleton L. 
Spier of the copy department of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 

3. Keeping Faith with the Reader 
of Advertising—Ralph Starr Butler, 
vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing, General Foods Corporation, and 
G. Lynn Sumner, president, G. Lynn 
Sumner Company. 

4. Publishers’ Control of Copy 
Standards—Frank Braucher, vice- 
president, Crowell Publishing Co. 

5. What Advertising Can Do in a 
Period of Depression—M. L. Wilson, 
partner, The Blackman Company. 

All sessions Friday will be for 
members only. Subjects scheduled 
for discussion include screen adver- 
tising, agency handling of display 
material, agency operation, agency 
costs, research and outdoor advertis- 
ing. 

The election of officers will also be 
held Friday morning. 

The final afternoon will be divided 
into three group meetings for mem- 
bers only, one for the showing of 
sponsored films, industrial pictures 
and trailers; another for the discus- 
sion of business papers; and the 
third for consideration of magazine 
advertising. 


Directs Radio Sales 


Oden F. Jester, formerly director 
of sales for the radio division of the 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
joined the Transformer Corp. of 
America, Chicago, as sales manager. 

He succeeds E. J. Dykstra, re- 
signed. 


“Golfdom” Expands 


Golfdom, Chicago, has moved to 
the Engineers Building, a new sky- 
scraper, where its facilities have 
been considerably expanded. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


The Old Dog — The New Trick 


OU CAN, as a matter of fact, teach an old dog new tricks. 
But what a job itis. You can teach a young dog a hundred tricks 
in half the time. Youth responds. 


You CAN win sales among consumers worn to near indifference through 
the years. Such sales sometimes are costly. Imagine, please, a market new 
as the moment, a market of millions of new consumers, unsold, unbiased, un- 
paralleled — but eager to know your product, youthful millions with habits 
forming, minds making, feet marching — going places! That is the boy market 
— youth responds! 


Imagine a ‘medium so vital it shapes the thoughts, the habits, the very 
lives of youth. Imagine a magazine whose every word on every page 
is read intensely, believed as gospel, absorbed, remembered. 
Imagine a magazine which can implant the message of your prod- 
uct indelibly in the minds of the nation's youth, never to be 
forgotten for all time. That magazine is The OPEN ROAD 

for BOYS. Are YOU missing something? 


‘Reap BOYS 


L. S$. GLEASON, Advertising Manager 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


E. A. Piller Dwight H. Earl 
130 Newbury St. 100 N. LaSalle St. 


ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES 
Paul F. Herrick Hallett E. Cole 
823 Powers Bldg. 846 So. Broadway 
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Newspapers Define 
Local-General Rates, 


Declare War on Radio 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vertising media not enjoying similar 
government protection.” 

A second resolution stated that 
“Whereas, with few exceptions, radio 
programs as published in news- 
papers relate solely to advertising in 
one form or another therefore, be it 
resolved that such programs if pub- 
lished should be handled as paid ad- 
vertising.” 

The same resolution instructed the 
organization’s radio committee to 
take up with the Associated Press 
and other news gathering organiza- 
tions the question of the broadcasting 
of news reports, with the object of 
confining broadcasting of such re- 
ports to press associations and news- 
papers and bringing about proper 
regulation of news broadcasting by 
press associations and newspapers. 

The third resolution indorsed the 
efforts of its committee on federal 
laws to impose upon radio stations 
the restrictions regarding lottery ad- 
vertising now applying to news- 
papers. 

The convention indorsed in prin- 
ciple the following amendment of- 
fered by the committee on federal 
laws to the radio bill: 

“No program of any kind contain- 
ing any advertisement of any lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme of any 
kind offering any prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upon lot or chance 
or containing any list of prizes 
known or awarded by means of any 
such lottery, shall be broadcast by 
any station operating under a license 
of the United States. 

“Whoever shall knowingly broad- 
cast or cause to be broadcast in vio- 
lation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion or shall knowingly deliver by 
mail or otherwise shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years or both. Any 
radio station which broadcasts any- 
thing herein forbidden shall have its 
license revoked in addition to the 
penalties hereintofore specified.” 


Hold Long Debate 


No subject presented during the 
convention precipitated such pro- 
longed debate as the radio situation. 
Practically every important news- 
paper publisher in the country had 
something to say on the question. 

Col. R. R. McCormick, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, gave his own views in 
these words: 

“Radio has certain advantages 
over newspapers of which it cannot 
be deprived. We can stop no public 
speaker from using this instrument, 
nor can we compete with broadcast- 
ing of athletic events. In items of 
startling interest broadcasting has 
taken first place and newspapers 
must occupy the second. Beyond 
that, how great is the value of the 
radio in the dissemination of news? 
If broadcasting of news could be for- 
bidden by law, I do not think any 
radio station would suffer very much, 
because the basis of radio’s appeal is 
music. 

“Everybody wants cheap advertis- 
ing. The cheapest that he can get it 
is by buying an hour on the air and 
getting his program advertised free 
in almost every newspaper in the 
United States. Radio itself is not a 
good advertising buy, but the matter 
in newspapers about radio programs 
is a good buy. 


Reports on Radio 


“TI suggest that we do not allow 
broadcasters to collect cash for ad- 
vertisments we are giving their 
clients.” 

Elzey Roberts, of the St. Louis 
Star, gave this report as chairman 
of the Radio Committee: 

“During the early days of broad- 
casting the remark was frequently 
heard among newspapermen that 
radio could never become a competi- 
tor of newspapers. ‘The eye and not 
the ear receives quick and lasting 
impressions.’ ‘Hearing news first 


whets the appetite for the printed 
product.’ ‘Radio advertising will 
never amount to anything because 
the public will never stand for direct 
advertising over the radio.’ 

“Newspapermen used these and 
other arguments to lull each other 
to sleep while the greatest competi- 
tor they ever faced was growing 
from infancy to full-fledged man- 
hood in less than a decade. 

“Radio competes with newspapers 
today in news, editorials, features, 
and advertising, and when you have 
named those four you have about 
encompassed the whole newspaper. 

“News competition includes: Sum- 
mary of the news of the day. Flash 
or bulletin news of exceptional im- 
portance. Description of important 
prearranged events, such as presi- 
dential inaugurals, etc. Running 
accounts and results of sporting 
events. Election returns. Market 
reports. Weather forecast and tem- 
perature readings. 

“There is a striking similarity be- 
tween newspaper features and the 
different forms of broadcast enter- 
tainment. ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ certainly 
can be likened to a daily comic strip. 

“During the day time hours 
women can listen to dozens of home 
hints over the air that correspond 
to the usual run of women’s page 
items. Feature sport writers con- 
duct their ‘columns’ on the ether just 
as in the sport pages. Serial and 
short stories are heard over the air, 
as well as read in the press. Finan- 
cial advice can be heard from the 
air, as well as read in the press. 

“An example of the radio edi- 
torial is the ‘Kaltenborn Edits the 
News’ period, which can be heard 
four nights a week over a coast-to- 
coast hook-up. In this hour the 
former leading editorial writer of 
the Brooklyn Eagle gives his com- 
ments on events of the day much in 
the same manner that he did when 
he was a newspaper editorial writer. 

“A compilation by Media Records, 
Incorporated, entitled, ‘Are News- 
papers Paying the Broadcasting 
Bill?’ shows that the 107 leading 
radio advertisers cut their newspa- 
per appropriations 12% per cent in 
1930 over 1929 while increasing 
their radio expenditures 63 per cent 
and increasing their magazine ex- 
penditures 6.3 per cent. 


Advertising Lineage Losses 


“This group of advertisers cut 
their newspaper lineage from nearly 
200,000,000 lines in 1929 to 175,- 
000,000 lines in 1930. They increased 
their radio time expenditures from 
$12,000,000 in 1929 to nearly $20,- 
000,000 in 1930, not including cost 
of talent, program or wire charges. 
Instead of applying the same reduc- 
tion to magazines these advertisers 
increased their expenditures from 
$56,000,000 in 1929 to $59,600,000 in 
1930, doubtless due to the fact that 
magazine publishers do not oblig- 
ingly supply free publicity. 

“The conclusion is inescapable 
that a large part of the 25,000,000 
lineage loss of newspapers is the 
price paid by them for the privilege 
of over-exploiting radio. 

“Where was the great mistake of 
newspaper men and the _ early 
broadcasters who figured that radio 
would never be a direct advertising 
medium? They were not wrong in 
their analysis of human nature. 
The American mind does resent hav- 
ing anything forced on it. Perhaps 
that is why, almost without excep- 
tion, American newspapers do not 
run advertising on their front pages. 
And that is why, in the United 
States, advertising is a greater force 
than in any other country in the 
world. 


Power of the Press 
“The mistake must have been in 
not recognizing the power of the 
press to popularize radio even to 


the extent that it would caney-dixect 


TELLS OF PROBLEM 


W. E. Macfarlane 


advertising. 

“This trend has gone so far that 
even the man who is more re- 
sponsible than any other for the 
development of radio broadcasting is 
now beginning to doubt the value of 
his brain-child. Dr. Leé. DeForest 
has made so many talks on this sub- 
ject that his views are well known. 

“Signor Marconi, the father of 
wireless, apparently believes that 
there is something better for listen- 
ers than radio advertising. Marconi 
is quoted in the London Spectator 
as saying, ‘that in his judgment the 
British broadcasting system is the 
best broadcasting service in the 
world.’ 

“In Great Britain a tax of about 
$2 on each radio receiver supplies 
a sufficient fund to provide ample 
entertainment of a high standard, 
including grand opera, without re- 
sort to commercialization. 

“Here are examples of the unfair 
conditions under which newspapers 
labor in their competition with radio 
due to the inequality of the govern- 
ment regulations affecting them. 
Recently a certain well-known na- 
tional account was switched from 
newspapers to radio, in order to put 
on a recipe contest, having the 
listeners send in the covers of the 
cartons. The Postoffice Department 
ruled this is a lottery if the contest 
appears in newspapers, but there 
are no such restrictions on a radio 
campaign. 

“A flour company mentions in each 
program the names of several 
women to whom it will give pack- 
ages of flour free if they will send 
in their names and addresses. If a 
newspaper attempted such a device 
to attract attention to its columns 
it would be prosecuted immediately 
under lottery laws and the news- 
paper would be barred from the 
mail. 

“Every state, national and sec- 
tional association of newspaper men 
in the United States should unite 
to see that this unfair condition is 
corrected at the next session of Con- 
gress. 


The New Element 


“Radio has brought a new element 
into advertising. One is not forced 
to read street car cards, bill boards, 
direct mail, newspaper or magazine 
advertising, yet all these methods 
are effective. The American people 
resent having something forced on 
them, whether they like it or not. 
One of the reasons for the effective- 
ness of other forms of advertising 
is that they engage the attention of 
the reader through their attractive- 
ness and not because he cannot 
escape them. 

“Heretofore the only other form 
of this unavoidable advertising was 
movie advertising, which was tried 
rather generally when the movie in- 
dustry was in its early development, 
and which was later discarded in 
the better theaters because the 
public resented having advertising 
forced upon them. 

“Now, however, with the success 
of radio advertising, several large 
producers plan to restore movie 
advertising, in conjunction with 
talkies. If the public can be forced 
to listen to radio advertising, why 
not make them look at, and listen 


to, movie advertising whether they 
like it or not? 

“In considering future radio com- 
petition we must look at it in two 
ways: 

“First, radio continuing to develop 
unregulated, unrestrained, nurtured 
by the press, assisted with free pub- 
licity, receiving free news for which 
we pay vast sums of money and 
otherwise aided in its growth in 
every conceivable manner by news- 
papers. 

“Second, radio properly regulated, 
subject to the same laws of lottery 
and other Federal restrictions as 
newspapers, subject to the same re- 
strictions in plainly labeling adver- 
tising as such, radio bearing its own 
burden of the news-gathering ex- 
pense, and radio recognized by the 
newspapers for what it is, namely, a 
formidable competitor in news, 
entertainment, editorials, features 
and advertising. 

“A large part of the present dif- 
ficulties due to radio broadcasting 
ean be eliminated just as soon as 
publishers drop their local competi- 
tive difficulties and put radio and 
the press on a basis where they can 
compete with fairness to each other. 
There are at least two other indus- 
tries which are watching with bated 
breath to see if newspapers act to 
protect themselves in this manner. 
They are the newsprint industry, 
many of whose leading units are 
now operating at 40 to 50 per cent 
capacity, and the railroads, which 
would hardly welcome a drop of 
another million or so tons of news- 
print freight on top of their present 
difficulties.” 

Other members of the radio com- 
mittee were Amon G. Carter, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; John S. 
Cohen, Atlanta Journal; and J. R. 
Knowland, Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, general man- 
ager of the A. N. P. A., reported 
the organization has 474 members. 

The resolutions to bar radio pro- 
grams listing and to support action 
against alleged lotteries were 
adopted unanimously. 

The other resolution, offered by 
George E. Graff of the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun, calling for a study of the 
legality of radio broadcasting of di- 
rect advertising, was adopted by a 
large majority, in the face of vigor- 
ous opposition by some of the mem- 
bers who were averse to what they 
considered a direct attack upon ra- 
dio. The directors of the organiza- 
tion were instructed to report their 
findings to the association. 

Among those who spoke on this 
subject were J. D. Barnum, of the 
Syracuse Post Standard; W. F. 
Wiley, Cincinnati Enquirer; A. 
Schaefer, Fort Wayne Journal-Ga- 
zette; E. M. Boddy, Los Angeles 
Daily News; Frank E. Tripp, Gan- 
nett newspapers; O. S. Warden, 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune; Walter 
Strong, Chicago Daily News; Harry 
Haines, of the Paterson (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News; Charles H. Taylor, Bos- 
ton Globe; Hilton U. Brown, Indian- 
apolis News, and H. Ponting, Detroit 
News. 

The subject of moving picture ad- 
vertising in competition with news- 
papers also was brought up for dis- 
cussion Wednesday, and it was 
asserted that producers who made 
unsuccessful attempts to convey ad- 
vertising through the films some 
years ago, have now renewed the ex- 
periment largely because of the 
growth of radio advertising. 


Seattle to Elect 


Jack Hazard has been appointed 
chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee of the Advertising Club of 
Seattle. He will be assisted by Tom 
Jones Parry, Katharine Gresham 
and four others to be named. 


Promoted by Agency 


Clifford S. Walsh and William 
Reydel have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, New York. 

Both have been actively connected 
with the agency as stockholders. 


New Honor for May 


Walter W. R. May, city advertis- 
ing manager of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, has been named associate 
editor. Mr. May is president of the 
Portland Advertising Club. 


PROBLEMS OF 
NEWSPAPERS 
ARE OUTLINED 


New York, April 23—Less than 10 
per cent of the total number of na- 
tional advertisers furnish more than 
80 per cent of the total volume of 
national advertising in newspapers, 
W. E. Macfarlane, business manager 
f the Chicago Tribune and chairman 
of the Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, reported to the convention. J. 
D. Barnum, of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, reported as chairman of 
the Postal Committee. 

“This fact gains significance,” he 
pointed out, “when it is remembered 
that the growth in newspaper adver- 
tising, while large in volume over 
the past decade, has not been main- 
tained in the same proportion as the 
growth in magazine advertising. 
Even in the prosperous year of 1929, 
the portion of the advertiser’s dollar 
devoted to newspapers was less than 
in 1915, while 1930 compilations em- 
phasize this condition still further. 


Field Not Covered 


“Three industries furnished 40 per 
cent of the volume of national news- 
paper advertising in 1929—automo- 
biles, finance, radio sets and appli- 
ances. These groups were among the 
most seriously affected by the busi- 
ness depression and the strinkage in 
their advertising appropriations ac- 
counted for the bulk of the loss in 
national lineage during 1930. 

“The logical conclusion is that 
newspapers must look for future ad- 
vertising growth to the number and 
the diversified character of their ad- 
vertising accounts rather than to the 
size of individual appropriations. If 
there are from 6,000 to 8,000 na- 
tional advertisers and thousands 
more that may be called prospects, it 
is apparent, in view of the large 
percentage of volume coming from 
a small percentage of advertisers, 
that the field is not yet adequately 
covered.” 

The Bureau now has 410 members. 

Mr. Barnum reviewed the postal 
situation in part as follows: 


Want Blanket Mailings 


“During 1930 the users of third 
class mail made another strenuous 
effort to obtain approval from the 
Postmaster General to allow them 
to send unaddressed advertising to 
all patrons on routes served by city 
carriers. In other words, the plan 
was to ascertain how many patrons 
there are on every route in a city 
proposed to be circularized, and then 
give to the carrier a letter without 
address for each one of those pa- 
trons. The A. N. P. A. made rep- 
resentation against this proposition 
and the Postmaster General ruled 
against it. 

“During consideration of this plan 
attention was called to the fact that 
practically the same plan is now per- 
mitted on rural routes. The Post 
Office Department, however, drew a 
distinction between unaddressed cir- 
cularization of city route patrons 
and addressed circularization of 
rural route patrons. 

“While it is true that on the rural 
routes the names are frequently 
omitted, nevertheless, each box- 
holder on a rural route has a num- 
ber for his box and, under the De- 
partment’s regulations, those who 
desire to send mail at third class 
rates to box-holders on a rural route 
must address each box-holder sep- 
arately, thus—Box-holder No. 1, 
Route No. 1, Washington, D. C. 

“The Department holds that such 
addressing is sufficiently clear to 
comply with its rules. Also the De- 
partment pointed out that the vol- 
ume of mail now going on rural 
routes in this way is very small, 
whereas, on the other hand, if the 
sending of unaddressed mail to city 
patrons were permitted, it undoubt- 
edly would clog the mails and burden 
the Department with the necessity 
of hiring additional employees, to 
the annoyance of many patrons and 
without sufficient financial return to 
justify the increased expense.” 
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OU don't have to. 


Sheer weight of a competitor's advertising budget 
need bury no strong-minded advertiser. It's not how 


much you spend but how you spend it. Smaller funds can be 
used to grip consumer interest in spectacular manner. Shock 


tactics can win electric results. 


Chicago Tribune run-of-paper color can set fire to your adver- 


tising and start it blazing in more than 805,000 homes on week 


Run-of-paper color in the newspaper is unexpected. It's an 


days and in over a million on Sunday. i} 


eye-stopper. It burns through indifference. It starts and 


accelerates reader-response. 


Here is a way of making your 193 I advertising funds go 
farther. In getting sales in this great market the brute force of 
the Tribune page has no equal. Color multiplies that power and 


costs but little more than black-and-white. 


To start conversation and buying impulse in practically every 
able - to - buy family in Chicago the Tribune is all you need. 
It is the only medium that gives you dominant coverage of 
the entire Chicago territory. Only the Tribune in Chicago 
offers you the strategic advantage of color advertising avail- 


able any day you want and as part of the news section. 


Chicago Tribune 


Average Net Paid Circulation for the Six Months Ended March 31, 1931: In Excess of 805,000 
Daily; Over 1,075,000 Sunday 
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ASK BUSINESS 
MEN TO RECORD 
THEIR READING 


Editors, Book Industry, in Joint 
Survey 


Washington, D. C., April 22— 
What and how much do business 
men read? 


The answer to this question, which 
is of vital importance to many types 
of advertisers, will be found through 
an investigation to be made by the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors and the Economic 
Survey of the Book Industry, it was 
announced yesterday at a meeting of 
= areas, at the National Press 

ub. 


O. H. Cheney, director of the 
book industry’s survey, spoke at the 
Conference and outlined some of the 
work which has already been done 
along the line of surveying the read- 
ing habits of business men. In a 
survey of a group of younger execu- 
tives of New York banks, for ex- 
ample, it was found that 52 per cent 
of the books read were fiction and 
48 non-fiction, while a large part of 
the periodical reading was of busi- 
ness publications as well as those 
in the general field. 


The questionnaires sent out in the 
present survey were addressed to 
business men in a number of differ- 
ent fields, and are entitled, “What 
do you read?” They cover news- 
paper, periodical and book reading 
from April 20 to May 4. 


Seek Actual Facts 


The reader is asked not to report 
from memory, but to make a nota- 
tion of what he has read at the end 
of each day during this two-week 
period. Because of the wide variety 
of readers to be covered, it is hoped 
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EDITORS IN MOMENTOUS MEETING AT WASHINGTON 
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to develop some really significant 
facts. 

Some of the material appearing in 
the questionnaire includes the fol- 
lowing: 

“Please list reference books you 
use. 

“Please name magazines (both 
general and business) to which you 
personally subscribe. 

“Please name magazines which 
you have personally bought regu- 
larly from a stand for a year. 

“Which newspapers do you read 
regularly? 

“Have you any customary or ‘reg- 
ular’ time for reading newspapers? 
Books? Business or professional 
papers? General magazines? 

“How much time do you spend, on 
an average, on reading each issue 
of your business or professional 
paper? 

“Have you, in your reading in the 
past year, read anything which has 
helped change your opinion on any 
subject in newspapers? Books? 
Business papers? General maga- 
zines? 

“Where do you usually buy your 
books? 

“Have you a radio? Did you, ac- 
cording to your recollection, read 
more before the radio came?” 

Arthur H. Anderson, editor of 


Thar’s Gold in them 
Movies, Boys. and 
Better Theatres Will 


penditures listed above. 


17,835 circulation. 


New York 
1790 Broadway 


Help You Dig It Out 


At least $2,000,000.00 will be spent every week 
for construction, equipment, and supplies—new 
and replacements—in the motion picture the- 
atres of this country during 1931. 


In spite of everything, the nation must be 
entertained, and it is willing to pay a gigantic 
sum for this entertainment. 
disers can get more than their share of the ex- 


This concentrated and definitely outlined mar- 
ket can be thoroughly covered by one magazine 
—Better Theatres, published every fourth week 
as a special section of Motion Picture Herald, the 
dominant publication of the industry with its 


Quigley Publishing Company 
Publishers of 


Better Theatres 
Motion Picture Daily 


Motion Picture Herald 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Chicago 
407 So. Dearborn St. 


Alert merchan- 


Los Angeles 
Hotel Roosevelt 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, New York, 
and chairman of the editors’ com- 
mittee on reading habits of business 
men, made an interesting report of 
what is being done by the committee. 
Other committee reports included 
discussions of work with schools of 
journalism and new types of edi- 
torial service now being developed. 


Meet With President 


As usual during the Washington 
meetings of the conference there 
was a meeting with President Hoover 
at the White House, at which the 
editors reported on business condi- 
tions in trade and industrial fields. 
It was agreed that inadequate finan- 
cing of residential construction is 
holding back this important activity, 
and that the development of factory 
assembly of building materials and 
parts will stimulate demand in this 
field. 

The tariff was reported to be hold- 
ing back automotive exports, be- 
cause of reprisals against the new 
schedules put into effect by the 
United States. The general senti- 
ment was that business has started 
on a gradual rise. 

Addresses during the day included 
one by Capt. Arthur Pack, British 
commercial counsellor, who defended 
Britain’s economic position, while 
admitting the obsolescence of her 
industrial equipment; Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, who discussed the foreign 
trade outlook, and Secretary of 
Labor William N. Doak, who dis- 
cussed unemployment and warned 
against the ill effects of general 
wage reductions. 

The editors who reported to the 
president on business conditions in- 
cluded Paul I. Aldrich, The National 
Provisioner, Chicago; Sidney Kirk- 
patrick, Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, New York; Douglas G. 
Woolf, Textile World, New York; 
Earl Shaner, Steel, Cleveland; Geo. 
T. Hook, Chilton Class Journal Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Virgil Guthrie, 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
and Henry H. Saytor, Architecture, 
New York. 

Prior to the dinner in the evening 
a radio broadcast over the Columbia 
system included talks by Stanley 
Dennis, editor of Electrical Instal- 
lation Record, New York, president 
of the conference; Paul Wooton, 
Washington correspondent of the 
McGraw-Hill publications, and Sec- 
retaries Doak and Klein. 


Donnelley Distributes 
“Brooklyn Home Journal” 


The Partell Publishing Company 
will distribute the Brooklyn Home 
Journal, its new magazine, through 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, known through its connection 
with classified telephone directories. 

Donnelley will issue a certificate 
that the guarantee of 50,000 distri- 
bution has been reached by the 
Home Journal. For the present, the 
Brooklyn Home Journal will be dis- 
tributed to selected readers without 
charge. 


Papers in Merger 


The East Side Observer and the 
East Side Enterprise, both of Port- 
land, Oreg., have combined under the 
latter’s name. The Athey Brothers, 
past owners of the Enterprise, will 
devote their attention to the re- 
cently purchased Montaville Times. 


- 
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Chicago Council 
Seeks Funds for 
Enlarged Field 


To enlarge the scope of activi- 
ties, members of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council are being asked to 
contribute a minimum of $10 to a 
special fund. 

Among the important projects the 
Council hopes to undertake is the 
establishment of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Awards, similar in purpose to 
the Harvard Awards. For the pres- 
ent, at least, the contest will be on 
a local basis. 

The organization also plans to 
found an Art Directors Club, simi- 
lar to the New York group. 

Other projects are: 

To defray the expenses of club 
speakers from out of the city. 

To entertain a noted celebrity 
once a month. 

To organize study groups under 
the direction of prominent advertis- 
ing men on copy, physical appear- 
ance of advertising, space buying, 
etc. 

To hold periodic displays of ad- 
vertising at Council luncheons. 

To hold one or two annual events 
of a magnitude that will bring ad- 
vertising to the attention of the 
business public. 

The $10 minimum subscription 
will include annual dues to the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America 
($2.50) and annual subscription (50 
cents) to “The Advertising Coun- 
cilor.” 

Heretofore, the Advertising Coun- 
cil has been financed by an appro- 
priation from the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Membership is 
free to advertising managers of 
member companies. 


Will Extoll Cider 
and Fibreboard Cases 


The San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff will use news- 
papers, radio and highway bulletins 
in a campaign for Martinelli’s Gold 
Medal apple cider, a new account. 

The same agency has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of 
the Export Fibreboard Case Asso- 
ciation, of San Francisco, which will 
inform European shippers of the 
advantages of using this type of 
container. European papers and 
American magazines with foreign 
circulations will be used. 


Directs Promotion 


for “American Weekly” 
After two years as advertising 
manager of the chain of retail stores 
operated by the Julian Goldman 
Stores, Irving Davis has become pro- 
motion manager of The American 
Weekly, New York. 
Before joining Goldman, Mr. 
Davis spent three years as publicity 
manager of Liberty. 


Name Procter & Collier 

The Procter & Collier Co., Cin- 
cinnati agency, is now handling the 
advertising of the Newport (Ky.) 
Rolling Mill Co., and the Globe Iron 
Roofing & Corrugating Co. 


Joins Police Paper 
H. E. Troyer is the new advertis- 
ing manager of the Rocky Mountain 
Police Journal, Salt Lake City, com- 
ing from the Northwest Mounted 
Police Journal, Seattle. 


RUSH DATA ON 
DISTRIBUTION 
OF FAMILIES 


Washington, D. C., April 23— 
Leading national advertisers and 
publishers are in a race to get first 
information regarding the distribu- 
tion of families throughout the 
United States, as disclosed by the 
1930 census. The figures are just 
now becoming available, and certain 
large publishers are reported to be 
spending thousands of dollars to 
have the Bureau of the Census com- 
pile advance tabulations of family 
distribution. 

This information is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that 
the 1930 census for the first time 
shows all families, instead of count- 
ing hotels, institutions and other 
groups as single families, as was 
previously done. The figures for 
1930 break down the hotel and in- 
stitutional reports into “natural 
family” totals, thus indicating ex- 
actly the number of families in the 
United States. 

The information is made doubly 
important because of the inclusion 
in 1930 figures of data as to home 
ownership, the number of homes 
rented, the size of families, ete. 
Many of the figures to be shown 
will be indexes of income and buy- 
ing power, especially when segre- 
gated as to territories. The facts 
will be of great value to advertisers 
in planning both advertising and 
sales efforts. 

Because of the tremendous totals 
involved, the task of making special 
advance tabulations of the family 
distribution figures is very costly. 
The Bureau of the Census is known 
to be preparing some figures of this 
kind for one large publisher, at a 
cost of many thousands of dollars. 
Individual advertisers and agencies 
are also showing much interest in 
getting the releases of this data, in- 
asmuch as those who get the figures 
in advance will have the jump on 
competition to the extent of being 
able to make their plans with more 
exact information as to their 
markets. 

Col. W. M. Steuart, director of the 
census, said that the figures on fam- 
ily distribution will total somewhere 
between 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 
for the entire country. On account 
of the inclusion of all “natural fam- 
ilies” and the elimination of the 
institutional figures, the number is 
much larger than any previously 
shown in the census figures. 


Whidden Advertising 


Manager for “Outlook” 
Albert Whidden will becomé ad- 
vertising manager of The Outlook 
and Independent, New York, May 1. 
Mr. Whidden was formerly on the 
advertising staff of Life. 


Hoberg’s New York 
Henry G. Hoberg has joined Jor- 
dan Advertising Abroad, New York, 
as research director. He was for- 
merly in charge of research for the 


Business Publishers International 
Corp. 
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4 NEW 
Liberty Policies 


1. Better Paper Stock: 


Effective with the earliest possible issue, Liberty will 
be printed on a newer, heavier paper stock. This is 
the first step in the plan for progressive paper stock 
improvement. 


2. Standard Space Units: 


Effective with the issue of July 4, 1931, Liberty will 
accept advertising contracts specifying only the standard 
space units for flat sized magazines. These consist of 
double page spreads, full pages, double columns, single 
columns and agate line units of double and single 
column width. 

Contracts already accepted for later zssues on other than 
the above specifications, will, of course, be honored. 


3. [wo- and Four-Color Inserts: 
Effective with the issue of July 4, 1931, contracts will 
be accepted calling for two- and four-color process 
inserts on heavy coated stock 


A new rate card covering these changes is now in preparation and well 
be issued early in May. For further information, address Promotion 
Department, Liberty Magazine, 2716 Graybar Building, New York Czty. 
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CENSUS OFFERS 


NEW PICTURE OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Soda fountain and ice 
cream 
Cigarettes, cigars and to- 
bacco 
Restaurant operations... 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE STORES 
(5 stores, $1,235,194): 


Beverages, bottled_.__. 
Confectionery and nuts... 
Fish and sea foods... 
Fruits and vegetables._.. 
Butter and ch 


Sugar 

Groceries, canned goods... 

Meats and poultry. 
Grocery STORES (4 stores, 

$396,112) : 

Bakery goods 

Beverages 

Confectionery and nuts... 

Delicatessen goods.______. 

Fruits and vegetables___. 


Butter and cheese : 
ges 

Flour 

Sugar 

Other groceries — canned 


Ss 
Milk and cream fluid 
Cigarettes, cigars and to- 

bacco 


COMBINATION STORES (GROCERIES AND 
Meats (47 stores, $5,382,137) : 


ery 
Beverages, bottled 
Confectionery and nuts. 
Delicatessen goods 


Fish and sea foods 

Fruits and 

Butter and cheese. 

Lard, etc. 

Flour 

— i ned sclemeeiniatiaasa 
roceries, can goods__. 

Meats and TT 

Milk and cream fluid... 

a fountain and ice cream... 


Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco___ 
Non-food product 


Bakery Goops Srores (3 stores, 
$121,072): 
Bake 


ry goods 
Confectionery and nuts... 
Soda fountain and ice cream. 


RS 


0 
MASSOSONHSOS 


PBANSCANRNO 
SCONWNNOCORE 


Meat MARKETs (4 markets, 


$297,267) : 
its and vegetabl 
Meats, including poultry 
Other foodstuffs 
su MARKETs (2 markets, 
$610,103) 


Meats, including poultry 


Automotive Group 


Motor VEHICLES, NEW AND TRADE- 
In (64 establishments, $29,- 
$905,431) : 

Passenger cars, new —...___.. 
Sales to other dealers, passenger 
cars, new 
Passenger cars, used... 
Busses 
Commercial cars, new 
Commercial cars, 
Tractors 
Special-purpose vehicles —— 
Automotive parts and accessories 
Tires, tubes, etc 
Batteries 
Gasoline 
Lubricating oils and greases.._.. 
Radio s 
Miscellaneous merch di 
Repairs and service operations... 
Storage 
Motor VEHICLES (Usep-Car EstTas- 
LISHMENTS) (15 establishments, 
$981,042) : 
Passenger autos, used... 
Automotive parts and accessories 
Tires, tubes, etc 
Batteries 
Gasoline 
Lubricating oils and greases... 
Radio sets 
Repairs and service operations.__. 

Accessories, TIRES AND BATTERIES 

(12 stores, $1,434,583) : 


Tires, tubes, etc 
Batteries 
Incandescent lamps . 
Gasoline 
Lubricating oils and greases... 
Hardware 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc. 

Radios and radio equipment. 

Miscellaneous merchandise... 

Repairs and service operations. 
FItune Stations (32 stations, $3,- 

499,839) : 

Automotive parts and accessories 

Tires, tubes, etc. 

Batteries 


Lubricating oils and greases.___.. 
io sets 


Repair and service operations... 


Storage 
Garaces (Repairs, Gas, O1L, Stor- 
AGE) (14 garages, $1,411,229): 
Passenger autos, used. 
Automotive parts and accessories 
Tires, tubes, etc 
Batteries 


Lubricating oils and greases... 
Repairs and service operations. 
torage 


Restaurants and Eating Places 


RESTAURANT AND CAFETERIAS ( 
establishments, $3,176,412) : 
Bakery goods 
Beverages, bottled 
Confectionery and nuts. 
fountain and ice cream... 
Cigarettes, cigars, and tobacco 


Restaurant operations 


New York’s 
Greatest Home Market 


is BROOKLYN 


and its only 


women’s magazine is 


The Brooklyn Home Journal 
Guaranteed circulation 50,000 
issued monthly 
e 


The Brooklyn Home Journal 
has a circulation in Brooklyn, 
greater than any other wom- 
en’s magazine in the country 


..... For additional facts about The 
Brooklyn Home Journal and its excep- 
tionally low rate 


write 


The Brooklyn Home Journal 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
1775 Broadway e New York City 


Per Cent of Commodity Coverage in This Analysis 


Food Group Apparel Group 
Per cen Per cent 
Grocery stores .............---- 2.8 Men’s and boys’ clothing and 
Combination stores (groceries furnishings 53.9 
and meats) ...... . 12.6 Women’s and children’s ready- 
Meat markets (including sea to-wear specialty shops._..._ 76.9 
foods) 22.0 Clothing—men’s, women’s and 
Bakery goods stores... . 15.5 children’s 73.0 
Fruits and vegetable stores... 49.7 Millinery 0.0 
Delicatessen stores ...........-_ 8.0 Shoes— men’s, women’s and 
Dairy products, eggs and poul- children’s 56.3 
try, including milk dealers. 85.8 Fur shops 60.0 
Candy and_ confectionery : ¥ 
stores 23.2 Hosiery shops and knit goods 
__._~—S— shops 23.8 
Group (96 stores)... 22.4 Other apparel and accessories 65.8 
Automotive Group Group (109 stores)... 58.5 
Metor vehicles (not including 
used-car establishments)... 97.0 Lumber and Building Group 
Motor vehicles (used-car es- Lumber and building materials 42.9 
tablishments) ~~~ 91.0 Hardware stores ..................._ 43.0 
Accessories, tires, and bat- , 
tevies 37.2 Electrical stores 0. 54.5 
Filling stations um» $0.4 Heating and plumbing (includ- 
Garages—repairs, gas, oil, etc. 50.0 ing heating appliances)... 24.2 
; — Paint and glass stores... 48.3 
Group (139 units)... 74.1 Pisiscend 
Restaurants and Eating Places Group (31 stores and yards) 42.0 
Restaurants and cafeteries....028.9 
Lunch rooms 6.5 Other Retail Stores 
Group (28 units)... 19.9 Stationers and engravers.__.... 29.7 
Bookstores . 44.6 
General Merchandise Group ae te a. — and as 
playground equipment —... R 
a a . . 
Department stores... oy Cigar stores and cigar stands. 12.0 
Dry goods stores “’ Coal, wood and ice establish- 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a- ments 43.9 
dollar stores 95.0 Drug stores 9.0 
General stores ‘’ Feed stores, farm implements, 
is and farmers’ supplies..._........_ 80.5 
Group (27 stores)... 96.8 Jewelry stores 54.0 
Luggage and leather goods... 71.0 
Furniture and Household Group = Scientific and medical instru- 
Furniture stores ............- 85.6 ments, supplies and equip- 
Floor coverings, draperies, ment 87.0 
curtains, and upholstery... 21.0 Office, school, and store sup- 
Household appliances (electri- plies and equipment... 65.0 
cal and gas) 33.1 Radio and music stores......... eS 
Interior decorating and other Other stores (not specified)... 0.0 
home furnishings and appli- — 
ances 18.9 Group (100 stores)... . 389.0 
Group (29 stores) ....0....... . 65.4 Average, all stores.................... .. 50.0 
Luncn Rooms (56 lunch rooms, Millinery 2.31 
4,484) : Hosi 4.79 
Soda fountain and ice cream. 2.74 Coats, suits and dresses 12.89 
Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco___. 8.99 ee), ee 6.06 
Restaurant operations —— 88.27 All other apparel... 2.36 
or a me br 
Fe tton piece i seileidiaeneatemintieinaatibin x 
Furniture and Household Group Linen goods — = 0.76 
FURNITURE SToRES (21 stores, any = Sas Gee. 0.24 
$7,486,972) : Silks and velvet 3.76 
Antiques _ P 0.30 | Notions 4.01 
Electric light equipment 0.01 All other dry goods ere ce 0.26 
Incandescent lamps 0.23 Electric household ironing ma- 
Bedroom furniture ——— ——___. 20.83 WN GRR. | cenctessctecanicune i 0.66 
ee room, library, hall furni- 27.92| Portable electric household heat- aii 
ate Y ing appli 5 
Dining-room furniture — 10.39] Electric lighting equipment... 0.26 
Kitehen furnitare ——.__. 4.51 Incandescent lamps e-.c0c00—--——» 0.26 
Other household furniture... 3.16 Other electrical appliances and 
ae stove ee ranges a by supplies 0.19 
oe le ; 
Draperies, upholsteries, curtains, lg Ef meal 
Fix: aeons a} Confectionery and nuts... 0.33 
OOF COVEFINGS 5 Soda fountain sales and ice 
Bedding, mattresses, ete...._. 5.57 cream 0.57 
China, glassware, ete.._ 1.61 Bedroom furniture... 1.42 
Kitchen utensils —_._____._ 6.44/ Living room, library and hall... ‘1.84 
Refrigerators, electric and gas... 0.95 Dining room 0.75 
Other home furnishi 2.48 Kitchen 0.10 
ciated ao cree 0.24 Other household furniture... 1.10 
a 2 silverware 0.71 Office and store furniture. 0.04 
io sets 3.65 | Furs and fur 0.68 
Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc. 0.381] Gas stoves and ranges... 0.04 
dl gy sell 0.01 All other gas appli 0.08 
Foun Covenines, DEAFERIES, Cus. | Hardware 0.10 
TAINS, UPHOLSTERIES (2 "stores, a and plumbing equipment, 0.09 
FA -all Draperies, upholstery, curtains, 
Le. ..— = oe 
a gee upholsteries, curtains, ol iitek' walitelen ais: - im 
* 7 China, glassware, etc. aeleniien 1.54 
Floor coverings —_ 45.70| Kitchen utensils 00 = (0.79 
nee sane furnishings_ br Refrigerators 0.26 
lo 5e 
Radio parts and accessories 1.12 aoe home furnishings, ete. her 
HousEHOLD APPLIANCES (3 stores, Watches 0.08 
my J Diamond jewelry 0,02 
oa oo §-71| Rings, other than diamond. 0.07 
ony on gelll ying 2.21| Gold and gold-filled jewelry..——0.07 
Gas stoves and ranges.._. 6.60| Plated silverware 0.26 
Gas water heaters. 9.18 Sterling silverware 0 0.24 
Eetzioeretars, electric and gas... By Costume and other jewelry............. a 1.23 
10 se ° 
Radio parts and accessories 0.31 —, goods, harness, etc... ee 
mt coe! eenerinnel scan eetamenneneeel Sy -4 Motorcycles, bicycles, etc. 0.01 
Electric household ironing ma- f Momiern OE PEE aamemcren 0.11 
chines 20.79 ete . 0.01 
Electric household heating appli- Optical goods 0.02 
ances 3.89 ; F 7 
Electric ranges, water heaters, a Ne sl en lacquers, ete...... by 
etc. 5. : % 
Other “electric appliances and Goods, ole and seomary sock. | SAL 
Seppses 14.92 | Men’s shoes 0.41 
Heating and plumbing equipment 0.22 Boys’ and youths’ shoes... a 0.16 
ask D 3 0.44 I ita, 2.61 
wee (3 stores, Misses’ and children’s shoes... 0.95 
Antiques - 5.36 Infants’ 0.13 
Living room, library, hall furnic aie - 2 
nae I ci Made ce ‘ 
. . ks 0.55 
Other household furniture... 12.52 : 
Draperies, "upholsteries, curtains a a en — 
ete. 48.42 All other stationery... 0.08 
Stoves, ranges, heaters....__._. 0.07 
General Merchandise Group Toilet preparations and cosmetic 1.74 
Toilet articles, including brushes, 
DEPARTMENT StToRES (10 stores, am. .. 0.67 
$45,937,654) : Toys and games 1.54 
Antiques 0.45 Miscellaneous merchandi 0.55 
Automotive parts 0.13 Repairs 0.68 
Tires, tubes, etc 0.40 Restaurant operations —............- a 0.95 
Batteries . 0.03 | Dry-Goops AND PrtEce-Goops STORES 
Building materials 0.01 (3 stores, $393,000) : 
Cameras 0.01 Infants’ wear 4.07 
Photographic ppli 0.01 | fe RT 5.60 
Smokers’ ppli 0.06 Men’s hats and caps. 1.02 
Infants’ wear 2.30 Men’s work clothing... 2.54 
Custom tailoring 0.03 Children’s wear 4.07 
Men’s suits 3.70 Millinery 4.07 
Men’s overcoats .... 0.80 Hosiery 3.05 
Hats and caps 0.32 Coats, suits, and dresses......._......... 25.45 
Men’s furnishings 4.76 I TD scinteiccetctcccinncanctaonsnniens 6.11 
Men’s work clothing ' 0.10 Piece 5.34 
All other men’s clothing. 0.24 Cotton piece OOS eeccnnnenn 8.72 
Children’s wear .. ads 1.74 Linen goods 1.02 
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Weel and wool-mixed goods__. 


ons 

Silks and velvet 
Notions 
All other dry goods 
hoes—Men's ... 


VARIETY, 5-AND-10, AND T0-A-DOLLAR 


Stores (15 stores, $4,766,163) : 
Infants’ wear 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings__... 
Children’s wear eamemaniinmeatiings 
Millinery 
Women’s and children’s hosiery. 
Women’s and children’s under- 

wear, negligees, ete..___ one 
All other women’s, misses’ an 

children’s wearing app 

Drugs and drug sundries__._._.__ 
Piece 
Notions 

All other dry goods.....____. 
Electric lighting equipment.__.. 
Incandescent lamps ——........ 
Electric materials and supplies 


ry h 
Beverages, bottled —..... 
Confectionery and nuts... £.— 
Delicatessen and ready-to-serve 

foods 
Other @YOCGNNGS cau... 
Soda fountain sales and ice cream 
Builders’ and shelf hardware__. 
Carpenters’ and mechanics’ tools 
All other hardware.__._.___.. 
Draperies, upholstery, curtains. 
China, glassware and crockery... 
Kitchen utensils 
Other house furnishings... 
Costume jewelry ....................... 
Leather goods, bill folds, etc. 
Music rolls, records, sheet music. 
Optical 
Patate, varnishes, glass and sup- 

plies 
Radio parts, accessories and 


Seeds, bulbs, nursery stock, plants, 
et 


c. 

Shoes and other footwear. 
Sporting goods 

Books 


Magazines and newspapers.__. 
Paper and paper goods......._.___. 
All other stationery and supplies 
Toilet preparations and cosmetics 
Toilet articles 
Toys and games 

Miscellaneous merch di 
Restaurant 
Novelties 
Demonstration .................. 


Men’s Storrs —MEN’s AND Boys’ 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS (31 
stores, $5,746,667) : 
Custom tailoring .. 
Men's suits 
0 
Men’s hats and caps..__.___._._. 
Men’s furnishings . 
Men’s work clothing. 
All other men’s clothing 
Women’s coats, suits, dresses... 


Boys’ and youths’ shoes.......___. 
Sporting goods, eadetioceseniniiameeinneiiaonen 
Repairs charged to customers__. 


WoMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S READY- 


TO-WEAR SuHops (28 stores, $11,- 
339,306) : 
Infants’ wear 
Custom tailoring 
Children’s wear 


oerreors 
AGgaIAoara 
223282 a 


2.16 


In BOSTON 


Register. 


of Directors. 


of the three lists. 
es 


This means 1 in every 
7 are listed, 1 in 9 in 
Social Register, 1 in 
19 in Register of Di- 
rectors and 1 in 31 in 
Who's Who. 


Report No. 2—Boston 


\O 
> 


10.6% of Outlook sub 
scribers are in the Social 


5.1% are in the Register 


3.2% are in Who's Who. 
14.7% are on one or more 


UTLGDK 


and Independent 


Plaintive, lovable, enjoyable. 


A series of thirteen Electrical 
Transcriptions especially made for 
dcast now ready for dis- 
tribution to advertisers and agencies 


Radio 
for spot broadcast. 


Full commission to advertising 


agencies. 
® 


THE HANJON COMPANY 
Incorporated 


755 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Phone Circle 7-3833 


*“HANJON: 


Electrical Transcription Service 


UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES 


The Sunny South—with melody— 
tradition—Plantation days—Negro 
Spirituals—banjos strumming and 
shuffling feet—all entertainingly 
presented—giving you the true Sou- 
thern atmosphere from your studio. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


———— — 


SHOW FLOW OF | 
COMMODITIES 


Millinery 4.60 
Hosiery 5.92 
Coats, suits, dresses... 61.15 
Underwent, 000. cn ene 8.75 
All other appare 5.78 
Notions 0.51 
All other dry goods... + 2.88 
Fur and fur goods... TAl 
Leather goods, harness, etc....___. 0.07 
, =f eee 0.13 
Toilet articles 0.68 
Restaurants 0.10 
MeEN’s, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING Stores (13 stores, 
$2,513,539) : 
Men’s and boys’ clothing 15.31 
Suits 16.41 
Overcoats 4.54 
Hats and caps. 2.26 
Furnishings 8.17 
All other men’s clothing. 3.70 
Children’s wear 0.07 
Millinery 3.69 
Hosiery 1.05 
Coats, suits and dresses...._._.. 31.01 
TIIIINIID, IID. . cctssceneueengnen 2.29 
All other apparel 6.21 
Furs and fur goods... 0.06 
Shoes and other footwear. 0.26 
Men’s shoes 1.74 
Women’s shoes 3.24 
Women’s SHoe Stores (10 
stores, $1,492,624) : 
Hosiery 12.80 
Leather goods 0.21 
Boys’ and youths’ shoes. 8.62 
pg YO 75.35 
Misses’ and children’s shoes... 0.43 
Te DUD cxnmmmcimmetiesinn 2.59 
MEN’s, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
SHoe Stores (16 stores, $2,- 
398,884) : 
Men’s 0.99 
Hosiery 4.32 
Notions mn 0.04 
Leather goods 0.03 
Men’s shoes 17.69 
Boys’ and youths’ shoes 6.94 
Women’s shoes 61.17 
Misses’ and children’s shoes... 12.04 
Other footwear 6.60 
Findings 0.07 
Repairs charged to customers... 0.11 
Fur SuHops (7 stores, $1,000,520) : 
Coats, suits, dresses... 16.07 
Furs—Fur eioaietninintnbteniante 79.61 
Findings 0.01 
Repairs charged to customers... 4.31 
Hosiery AND KNIT Goops Stores 
(2 stores, $115,319): 
Hosiery 84.45 
I IN © sisters ch cnicecnisaesiint 12.26 
All other app 3.29 
OTHER Accessory Stores (2 stores, 
$151,822) : 
Hosiery 38.88 
ORE, COR. cannvensqrennttne 47.95 
Toilet preparations and cosmetics 13.17 


Lumber and Building Group 


LuMBER YARDS—LUMBER AND BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS (13 yards, $3,- 


388,273) : 
Brick 0.47 
Cement 0.59 
Lime 0.39 
Lumber 74.14 
Planing-mill products 9.79 
Wood shingles 0.36 
Roofing materials 1.15 
Iron 0.38 
Building pap 1.05 
Wall boards 2.25 
All other building materials. 2.04 
Coal 6.18 
Builders’ and shelf hardware... 0.18 
Heating and plumbing equipment, 

ete. 0.91 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc... 0.12 

HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES (6 

stores, $212,289) : 
Electrical goods —.... lias , A 

ardware 61.13 


Paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc... 22.65 
Glass 1.68 
Painters’ ppli 0.47 
Radio sets 6.60 


HARDWARE STORES WITH STOVES AND 

RANGES (5 stores, $1,519,711): 
Furniture 0. 

Gas appliances her] supplies__. by 


Builders’ and shelf hardware... .08 
Carpenters’ and mechanics’ tools. 21.61 
All other hardware... 62.15 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc... 1.32 
Radio sets 1.05 
Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc. 11.19 
Repair operations ———........... 2.30 
ELecTrRICAL SHops (2 stores, 
$379,200) : 
Electric household ironing ma- 
chines, etc. 6.59 
Portable electric household heat- 
ing appliances 1.32 
Electric lighting equipment. 13.19 
Incandescent lamps —— ~~~. 1.32 
Electrical materials, supplies, etc. 58.82 
Commercial and industrial appli- 
ances 1.32 
Other electrical appliances and 
ppli 10.85 
Refrigerators—electrical —... 6.59 
HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS, IN- 
CLUDING HEATING APPLIANCES 
(2 stores, $314,881) : 
Commercial and industrial appli- 
ances 55.34 
Heating and plumbing equipment, 
ete. 6.4 
Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc... 32.26 
Repair operations 5.98 


Paint AND GLass StTorEs (3 stores, 
$653,947) : 


Wallpaper 5.67 
Awnings and shad 2.82 
Draperies, upholstery, curtains, 

etc. 0.99 
Se eee 0.31 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc. 73.00 
G 14.00 
Painters’ supplies 3.21 

Other Stores 
Bookstores (5 stores, $676,714) : 

Office and store equipment... 0.08 
Books 66.83 
Magazines and newspapers. 13.42 
Paper and paper goods 12.15 


All other stationery.._____._. 6.78 


Miscellaneous merchandise ~~ 0.74 
CIGAR Stores (4 stores, $216,289) : 
Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco... “ee 
CoaL AND Woop YAarps AND IcE 
(18 yards, $4,638,056) : 
Building materia 0.26 
Coal 60.19 
Fuel oil 4.14 
Wood, coke, and other fuels._™_— 1.05 
‘Gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
greases 0.24 
Hay, straw and alfalfa__._™-4— 0.57 
Grain and feed 1.13 
Ice 82.33 


TOO BIG 


PACKAGE 


a, 
MaASHT ScaaTcHee VET! 


il sens 1.302. 


The Bon Ami Company measured 
bath room cabinets and then made 
its new package too big to go in 
them, so that it would end up on 
the dressing table. The black and 
gold harmonizes with any color 
scheme. 


eal 
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Locking Device 
for Direct Mail 
Put on Market 


The Self-Locking Mailing Circu- 
lar Company, Chicago, has licensed 
50 printers in various parts of the 
country to produce and market the 
company’s patented device to make 
all direct mail pieces self-locking. 
One of its obvious advantages is that 
it gives users the third-class post- 
age rate. 

The self-locking principle is 
achieved by the use of a folded 
tongue which is die-cut as part of 
the mailing piece. In the case of 
booklets, the tongue forms a section 
of the cover stock. 


This tongue is inserted into a slot 
on the back of the piece, where it 
is locked into place until it is opened 
by the addressee. The tongue may 
be cut in any shape and printed to 
arouse the curiosity of the prospect, 
to whom part of it is always visible. 
The patentee claims that the self- 
locking method encourages opening 
and reading of the message by add- 
ing to its accessibility; that the 
mailing piece serves the dual role 
of broadside and envelope for mail- 


ing samples, and that it is a double 
advertisement in that both inside 
and outside surfaces may be utilized 
for copy. 


Names Milwaukee Agency 
Beck’s Fruit Pectin Co., Milwau- 

kee, producer of jam and jelly, has 

placed its account with Freeze- 

Vogel-Crawford, Inc., of that city, 

which will use newspapers and radio. 
The same agency has been ap- 
inted by the Chenille Rug Co., 
inneapolis. 


Three for Green 

The Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, New York, is now handling 
the advertising of the Johnson- 
Neilly Company, Hagerstown, Md., 
Certified Medical Products; Michel- 
son’s Bay Rum, and Supertint, a 
new dye tablet. 


Succeeds Sullivan 
John I. Wheaton has succeeded the 
late John A. Sullivan as general 
manager of O’Flaherty’s, Inc.; New 
—— electrotyping and stereotyping 
ouse. 


C. L. Moss Moves 


After two years with the Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Record, Charles L. Moss 
has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the Norfolk (Va.) Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 


Marvin Goes Up 
Theodore Marvin has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Dela., 
succeeding the late Nelson S. Greens- 
felder. Mr. Marvin has been as- 

sistant advertising manager. 


Move Vancouver Offices 

The Vancouver (B. C.) offices of 
McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., have 
been moved from the Dominion 
Building to the Hall Building, in 
the heart of the financial district. 


Sales Manager Dies 
John Wegner, Jr., sales manager 
of the National Enameling & Stam 
ing Co., Milwaukee, died suddenly 
April 19 of heart trouble. He was 
56 years old. 


Way Promoted 


Elmer E. Way, acting advertising 
manager of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed advertising manager. 


Romer on Own 
Frank Romer, formerly with the 
Thomson-Ellis Company, Baltimore, 
has established the Romer Advertis- 
ing Service in Washington, D. C. 


Has Coast Office 
The Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
has appointed A. J. Norris Hill as 
San Francisco representative. 


Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc............. 0.09 
Druc Stores (21 stores, $1,450,655) : 
Cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco... 2.44 
Prescriptions 11.07 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals 30.73 
Rubber sundries —.. cealiietsianats 1.13 
Drug sundries 0.69 
Beverages, bottled —.... 0.52 
Confectionery and nuts... 3.07 
Soda fountain sales and ice cream 28.15 
Stationery, books, ete.....__ 0.75 
Surgical, dental and hospital sup- 
plies 0. 
Toilet preparations and cosmetics 3. 
Toilet articles, including brushes, . 
etc. 
Miscellaneous merchandise —.... 5 
Feep Stores (4 stores, $1,091,673) : 
Tractors 0 
Cement 0 
Lime 0. 
Roofing materials 0. 
Farm machinery ............ 2 


. . 7 a es . 
RFPACKOR MAH SAOrFSw Ct 


Wire fencing, gates, and posts... 0. 
All other farm and garden equip- 

ment 1 
Fertilizers 17. 
Flour 0. 
Coal 1. 
Hay, straw, and alfalfa... 19. 
Grain and 43.52 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock. 13.67 
Miscellaneous merchandise 0. 


JEWELRY SToRES (14 stores, 


$2,500,390). 
pairs 1.57 
Clocks 2.03 
Watches 18.53 
Diamond jewelry — 36.01 
Rings other than diamonds 3.56 
Gold and gold-filled jewelry. 9.17 
Og pan eae 4.44 
Sterling silverware 15.31 
All other jewelry... 7.13 
Optical goods 2.25 
LUGGAGE AND LEATHER Goops STORES 
(2 stores, $441,037) : 
Jewelry 3.26 
Leather goods, harness, etc... 26.49 
Luggage 46.88 
Men’s shoes 1.55 
Sporting goods, ete. enn 21.82 
Orrice, SCHOOL AND STORE SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT (13 stores, 
$4,121,692) : 
Repairs 2.18 
Electric-lighting equipment 0.09 
Office and store furniture. asin 39.13 
Draperies, upholstery, curtains, 
etc. 0.04 
i. fL..... nee 0.15 
Adding and calculating machines 9.72 
Typewriters and accessories ..... 10.45 
ce and store equipment... 12.11 
Books 0.05 
Paper and paper goods... 20.09 
All other stationery.” 5.97 
Miscellaneous merchandise —.. 0.02 
SportTinc-Goops Stores (2 stores, 
$221,053) : 
Cameras and photographic sup- 
plies 1.58 
Hardware 13.57 
Clocks 3.17 
Watches 4.52 
Diamond jewelry ~~ _.___. 2.49 
Rings, other than diamond__..__. 3.17 
Gold and gold-filled jewelry. 4.07 
Plated silverware 0.23 
Sterling silverware 6.23 
other jewelry. ibesbansiness 0.23 
Leather goods 0.90 
Musical instruments, ete. 4.30 
Optical goods 1.58 
Sporting goods 59.51 
Miscellaneous merchandise — 0.45 


$3,179,679) : 


Automotive parts 

Tires, tubes, etc 

Batteries 

Miscellaneous men’s furnishings... 
Electrical household appliances... 
Furniture 

Gasoline 


Electric and gas refrigerators... 
Pianos—player pianos 
Phonographs and records. 
Musical instruments 
Sheet music, etc. 

io sets 
Radio parts and accessories. 
Repairs and service... _____. 
ScIENTIFIC AND MeEpiIcAL INSTRU- 
MENTS AND Supplies (2 stores, 
$394,915) : 
Surgical, dental, and hospital sup- 


wasrmmamoomoocco 
romarcetoe io meme 
SSeb3Beessseekus 


plies 74.22 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ments .. 10.13 
Drugs and d sundries. 7.97 
X-ray parts and accessories__... 3.04 
pairs 1.52 
Miscellaneous 3.12 
STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS (2 
stores, $234,044) : 
. Stationery 83.49 
aga | 7.96 
Office store equipment___ 8.55 


will do it... pronto! 


SPECIAL 


ILLUMINATED 


POSTER 


LOCATIONS 


lin Detrortt 


Dominant, unescapable 
advertising amid an in- 
tense, consistent traffic 


flow is what this showing of 


88 Custer Ave. WALKER & Co. 


15 Special Illuminated Poster locations in Detroit 
will give you ... millions daily in circulation... ata 
space cost of less than $25 a day. 


The picture shows the characteristic long visi- 
bility and excellent placement of these panels. 
They are also available in groups of thirty. 


If you want to accomplish a special, economical 
sales impetus in Detroit, these 15 Special Posters 
Communicate with... 
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Appoint Seven 
Governors for 


Women’s Clubs 


New York, April 23—Jeannette 
Carroll, vice-president of the Adver- 
tising Federation and president of 
the Federation of Women’s Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, announces 
the appointment of seven governors 
of A. F. A. districts to represent the 
Women’s Advertising Clubs at the 
New York convention in June. They 
are: 

First District—Margaret T. 
Deasy, Standish Advertising Agency, 
Providence, R. I. 

Second District—Janet MacRorie, 
Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Third District—Edith B. Ells- 
worth, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Philadelphia. 

Fifth District—Louise Grace, re- 
search director, Grace and Holliday, 
Detroit. 

Sixth District—Bernice Black- 
wood, Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Association, Chicago. 

Seventh District—Marian Deny- 
ven, Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 

Twelfth District—Celeste L. Har- 
ris, 716 Failing Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 


“True Romances” 
Lowers Space Rate 


Effective with the July issue, the 
guarantee on True Romances, New 
York, becomes 500,000, reduced from 
575,000, and the line rate will be 
$2.60, reduced from $3. 

Policies calling for a bonus cir- 
culation and a newsstand sale of 95 
per cent will be continued. 


Jordan Promotes Shugg 


W. Irving Shugg has been elected 
a vice-president of Jordan Advertis- 
ing Abroad, Inc., New York. He has 
pan manager of the service depart- 
ment. 


Store Equipment. 
Supplies. ete. 
in 


RETAILING 


Advertising — not including 
that of merchandise for re- 
sale — carried by RETAIL- 
ING in January and February 
of this year exceeded last 
year’s figures by 32 per cent. 
Publications B, C and D, 
collectively, showed a loss of 
37 per cent. And RETAILING 
carried more than twice as 
much of this type of adver- 
tising as the second publica- 
tion. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST.,NEW YORK 


Fifth Annual 
Spring Issue 


of Beach & Pool and Aqua- 
tics Magazine will be out 
early in May, at the peak of 
the buying season. 

Reaches the buyer for every 
type of playground and water 
recreation center in United 
States and Canada. Exclusive 
organ of the industry. 


For complete information 
write to 


BEACH & POOL AND 
AQUATICS 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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CLAIM ECONOMY 
SPEED FOR NEW 
COLOR PLATES 


New York, April 23—A new 
method by which, it is claimed, color 
engravings can be produced at a 
considerably lower cost than by any 
process now in use, has been an- 
nounced by the General Photo-En- 
graving Corporation. 

The inventor is Harry Flowers, 
president of the corporation, who 
has been identified with the photo- 
engraving industry for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

The company, which contends the 
new method reduces the cost of three 
or four-color plates from 35 to 50 
per cent, has given Mr. Flowers’ 
name to the process. 

“While exact details cannot be 
divulged,” Mr. Flowers said, “the 
‘Flowers Method’ is based on the use 
of colors in the original copy from 
which the plate is being made from 
the printing ink rather than from 
the paint viewpoint. This reduces 
each color to its exact percentage in 
the copy, according to its value in 
monotone. The exact amount of 
printing surface required for each 
color to produce a given combina- 
tion has been worked out. 

“While we do not contend that the 
new method is adaptable to subjects 
of extremely minute detail, such as 
reproducing the fine color printing 
on a merchandise package, for any 
subject of broad detail it is practi- 
cally impossible to detect any dif- 
ference between the new and old 
processes. 


Puzzle Experts 


“Tllustrations made from _ these 
plates have been submitted to sev- 
eral engraving experts for examina- 
tion, and without exception they be- 
lieved them to have been reproduced 
from four-color process plates made 
by the separation negative method. 
Not only can we produce three-color 
or four-color plates, giving the effect 
of process plates, but we can also 
turn them out in much shorter time, 
reducing the amount of time and 
color spent on the preparation of the 
copy to be reproduced.” 

Mr. Flowers asserted that his com- 
pany has already successfully re- 


————— 


TURNS INVENTOR 


Harry Flowers 


produced crayon, pencil, wash and 
pastel effects with speed and econ- 
omy under the new method. He 
added that while the new system will 
increase the use of color by reducing 
its cost, it will not eliminate the 
Ben Day or process plate method, 
which have their special fields of 
usefulness. 

The inventor of the “Flowers 
Method” entered the engraving busi- 
ness as an employe of the Electro- 
Light Engraving Company, with 
which he was connected for over 25 
years, being superintendent of the 
company when he resigned in 1930. 
At that time, with William K. 
Hauser, formerly of the Sterling 
Engraving Company, he purchased 
the General Photo-Engraving Cor- 
poration. 


Gibson Heads Publishers 


Stanley Gibson, an account execu- 
tive with Erwin Wasey & Co., New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Motion Picture Publications, Inc., 
publishers of Motion Picture Maga- 
zine and Motion Picture Classic. 


Made Club Directors 


Philip S. Johnson, president, Blue 
Book Publishing Company; Lee V. 
Mulnix, president, Carpenter Paper 
Company, and Frank W. Steketee, 
Wolverine Brass Works, have been 
elected directors of the Advertising 
Club of Grand Rapids. 


“MOORING MAST” 


choring a large dirigible. 


a ees 


As a mooring mast, the peak of the Empire State Building, 
New York, is a good advertisement, according to Engineering 
News-Record, which reports that the dome is incapable of an- 
However, that hasn’t prevented Al 
Smith and his associates from getting some fine free advertising. 


COMPETITIVE 
COPY TO STAY, 
THINKS LAIRD 


“Public Insists on Facts,” He 
Argues 


Kenneth Laird, advertising man- 
ager of the Western Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of Dr. West’s 
Tooth Paste, disagrees with those 
who think competitive advertising is 
a passing phenomenon born of 
strenuous competition and destined 
for oblivion as business improves. 

He predicts that where such mer- 
chandise as dentifrices, tires, gaso- 
line, vacuum cleaners, cosmetics, etc., 
are concerned, competitive advertis- 
ing will increase, not so much be- 
cause sales strategy suggests it but 
because consumers demand it. 

“Buyers today want facts,” he 
declared. “Facts mean tests and 
tests introduce comparative refer- 
ences. Rival advertisers and pub- 
lishers must prepare themselves to 
make the best of this situation, for 
it is going to be with us a long 
time.” 


Feature Tests 


The Western Company has been 
running a campaign for several 
months on its dentifrice, featuring 
the results of tests made at “a great 
university.” The copy says that a 
representative number of typical 
American tooth pastes were tested, 
and italicizes the following passage: 

“More than half of them didn’t 
clean teeth. Some scratched enamel. 
Some didn’t clean, and even then 
scratched enamel.” 

Mr. Laird admits that the copy 
has met with objections from many 
publishers, but when the wording 
was modified, all accepted it. 

This advertising has proved the 
most successful ever placed by the 
company. test campaigns and coupons 
having indicated this probability. 
Consequently, the theme will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Opportunely enough, the idea fell 
out of a clear sky while Mr. Laird 
was on the lookout for reason-why 
copy. Its arrival was heralded by a 
letter from a professor at a large 
Chicago university asking for the 
formula of Dr. West’s Tooth Paste. 


Origin of Campaign 


Scenting material, Mr. Laird 

answered in person, and found that 
the tests and pictures which now 
appear in the company’s advertising 
had already been made. The pro- 
fessor gave permission to use the 
material providing its source was not 
revealed in the advertising. So 
there wasn’t much left to do but 
make the layouts and send the pho- 
tographs to the engravers. 
. The professor is the same one 
who furnished the idea for the new 
Sun-Kist campaign on the relation 
of orange juice in the diet to the 
preservation of teeth. His research 
has been conducted in a large Chi- 
cago orphanage, and the Western 
Company, to show its gratitude, has 
delighted the children with new Dr. 
West tooth brushes and all the tooth 
paste they can use. 


C. 1. T. Enlarges Its 
Instalment Facilities 


With the opening of an office at 
Bay Shore, L. L, N. Y., the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion, New York, which finances con- 
sumer sales of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances, etc., now has 140 
branches in the United States and 
Canada. 

Each office functions as a complete 
finance company. The organization 
is capitalized at $90,000,000. 


Orwig Takes Vacation 

Harold I. Orwig, supervisor of 
European offices for the Millsco 
Agency, New York, has returned to 
the home office for a vacation. 

Mr. Orwig declares that European 
conditions are far from bad. 


Invisible Exports 
Mean Opportunity 


Washington, D. C., April 23 
—‘“Invisible exports” in the 
form of tourist expenditures 
were estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to have 
been $325,000,000 in Europe in 
1930, $25,000,000 more than in 
the boom year of 1929. This 
fact is pointed to as indicating 
a good market for American 
manufactured products in 
Europe this year. 


“Detroit News” Adds 
to A. N. A. Features 


A. N. A. members in Detroit for 
the convention and other advertisers 
are invited by the Detroit News to 
view its exhibition of newspaper 
photography in the auditorium of 
. : ee Motors Building Apri} 

The collection includes the world’s 
largest enlargement on one sheet. 
It shows Detroit’s skyline on an area 
of paper four feet three inches wide 
by 19 feet six inches long. 


Clock Company First 


to Take Fair Space 

The Hammond Clock Co., Chicago, 
is the first to reserve exhibition 
space for A Century of Progress, 
awe World’s Fair opening in 


The exhibit will show devices for 
telling time from the notched candle 
and sun-dial to the modern electrical 
clock, according to C. E. Penny, 
sales manager. 


Is Art Director 
Edwin Eberman has joined Harold 
D. Frazee & Co., New York agency, 
where he will be Art Director. 


The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune sells 
68% of all Sunday 
and 56% of all daily 
newspapers circulated 
in central two-thirds 
of Iowa. This includes 
newspapers published 
out of state as well as 
in Ilowa—41 all told. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


in your files-—give copies to your men nerease 
Write for samples and prices. 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 33 W. Adams St., Chicage 


A Stable and Growing Field for 
2000 Years—The Christian Church 


Complete coverage in 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland 


> For Dependable 
>Photostat Service 


, Fr.a. RUSSO ine. 


230 PARK AVENUE 
60 E. 42nd St. 250 W. 57th St. 
VAnderbilt 3—9975-6-7 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 


Confidential, painstaking attention to - 
vidual problems d each client. An 5 


ment agency law, 
other agency. , 


PROFESSIONAL & OFFICE SERVICE 
(Agency) 


Gurney Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New Your Murray Hill 10488 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. | 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 
MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 
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PRATT TELLS 
OF ERRORS IN 
SALES TACTICS 


Failure to make the prospect 
familiar with the product before 
asking him to buy was cited as one 
common error which made advertis- 
ing less productive when Verneur E. 
Pratt, president of the Sales Guild, 
New York, addressed the Chicago 
Advertising Council April 23. 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Pratt 
planned a sales program for a 
“kodak manufacturer” using large 
magazine space to sell a home mov- 
ing picture outfit costing more than 
$500. The copy invites the reader to 
step into a dealer’s store for a 
demonstration or to request a book- 
let “The Lure of Home Movies.” 

According to Mr. Pratt, this effort 
should be preceded by other promo- 
tion to bring the prospect to the 
demonstration stage by easy steps. 

“For example,” he said, “it would 
be desirable to secure a list of 
women who are financially able to 
buy. 


Creating An Opening 


“They could be circularized or 
approached direct with an offer to 
show in their own homes a new 
fashion film from Paris. A bridge 
party or other social occasion could 
be suggested as a good time for the 
entertainment. 

“The moving picture operator- 
salesman, after showing the film, 
could ask permission to leave the 
camera at the house to be picked up 
the following morning. 

“In departing he could say the 
camera is loaded and suggest that 
the lady take a moving picture of 
her husband leaving for work in the 
morning. With this idea in mind, it 
would not be difficult to induce the 
prospect to take a little instruction 
in how to operate the camera. 

“The prospect should now be 
product-conscious, and if the booklet, 
‘The Lure of Home Movies’ were 
mailed her in a day or two, it is 
likely she would read it. 

“When the film is developed, the 
salesman should get the prospect on 
the telephone and tell her how good 
the picture is. Then he should pause 
while she asks if she can see the 
picture. The answer would be, ‘Yes, 
at our showroom.’ 


Ideal Situation 
“Thus we find ourselves at the 


PERCENTAGE 

\ a 
Chart shows the 
\ percentage of 
mental impres- 
\ sion retained by 

__— 
1 0 
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stage where the advertising begins, 
with the prospect familiar with the 
product and under an obligation 
which makes it easy to deliver a 
forceful sales presentation. Sugges- 
tions on how the camera may be 
enjoyed can be made here—how the 
wife can take slow motion pictures 
of the husband’s golf stroke to prove 
where he is wrong, ete. At this 
juncture, or shortly thereafter, the 
final step, the actual sale, should not 
be difficult.” 

As an example of the factors 
which must be considered to deter- 
mine the number of impacts needed 
to prove that a sale can not be made, 
Mr. Pratt brought in the time ele- 
ment. This, he said, depended upon 
the prospect. 

“A lathe might be sold to the Ford 
plant in 30 minutes,” he said, “and 
it might take a year to sell the same 
product to a small machine shop. 

“An advertiser who discontinued 
direct mail effort after the sixth 
mailing at two-week intervals be- 
cause the sales curve went down at 
that point, undertook an experiment 
with a part of his list. He discovered 
that the curve continued downward 
until after the eleventh mailing, 
when it suddenly shot higher than 
the preceding peak.” 

This was because, the speaker ex- 
plained, in some cases sufficient time 
was not being allowed for the buyer 
to come to a decision, and the effort 
was being discontinued when such 
buyers were actually 50 per cent or 
more sold. 

The common practice of timing 
direct mail pieces at regular inter- 
vals was declared unscientific by 
Mr. Pratt, who produced a memory 
chart drawn by psychologists to 
prove his point. 

The chart shows that the memory 
curve drops sharply to 47 per cent 
during the first five days and then 
tapers down gradually. Therefore, 
the speaker said, advertising, par- 
ticularly that with a news angle, 
should be released every day or 
every other day for the first five or 
six days and then at widely spaced 
intervals. 


——————— 


|| The Principe of Successive Action Requests 


i 


RIGHT 


— to ask the pros- 


my product.” 


In printed salesmanship, never ask a prospect 
to take an action for which his or her mind is 
unprepared. Instead, ask the prospect to act 
in a way that is easy, such first action being a 
| mental preparation for your next action request. | 
Continue until the final step, which is “Buy 


WRONG 
— to ask the pros- 


pect to take some 
first step for which 
his or her mind is 
prepared. 


Determine prospect's present interest in 
your type of product by questionnaire, 
salesman's report, dealer's information, or 
other source. 


pect to buy at 
once, ask for a 
demonstration or 
accept a trial. 


Then start campaign to prospect at has THE LAST STEP 
— his or her mind is able to absor! THE FINAL 
ai SALE 
~~ Ee Se em oe eee 
ie THE §th STFP 
.% ~ a 2 
~ (Vitatty INterestep) 
> ee Ex “ : 
ample: “Accept this offer 
| + ~ Pie: - 
\ eat of a free trial installation. a ii 
\ \ THE 4th STEP | | 
° \ \ (Greatiy INTERESTED) | 
\ \ Example: “Fill in your own 
\ > facts on this blank, and we'll | 
\ \ quote you.” | 
\ THE 374 STEP | | | 
(More Interested) | | | 
\ Example: “Accept this invi- 
\ tation to see a local demon- | f | 
stration. 
THE 2od STEP | | | | 
(Suicutiy InteresteD) | 
Example: “Let us mail you | | | | 
cm a confidential testimo- | | | T | T | 
mals. | | 
THE |x STEP | | | | | | | 
(Torar Disinterest) | T | | | I 
Example: “Send for this dra- 
matic human story which will | | | | | I 
se ate | | | | | | | 


Six Agencies 
Boast Surplus 
Over Million 


New York, April 23.—Six adver- 
tising agencies in the United States 
have a surplus in excess of $1,000,000, 
Edwin S. Friendly, business man- 
ager of the New York Sun, and 
chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
vertising Agents, told the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
yesterday. 

“Last year,” he said, “we urged 
advertising agencies to build up a 
larger net surplus than in the past, 
and the wisdom of that course is now 
apparent. 

“Since the first of this year, we 
have analyzed 700 financial state- 
ments of agencies, finding that gen- 
erally the net surplus compares 
favorably with a year ago.” 

Mr. Friendly said that last year 
there were 79 agencies with a sur- 
plus of $100,000 or more. There are 
now 68, 6 having a surplus of more 
than $1,000,000; 6 with more than 
$500,000; 14 with more than $250,000 
and 42 with more than $100,000. 
Reports for 8 other agencies are 
incomplete, but it is believed their 
financial situation will compare 
favorably with 1930. 

The A. N. P. A. received 80 appli- 


cations for agency recognition in 
1930, with 15 more on hand from 
1929. Of this total, 44 were recog- 
nized; 2 refused; 11 tabled; 16 with- 
drawn; 12 not qualified; 7 are pend- 
ing; 3 were deferred. Recognition 
previously granted to 39 was can- 
celled. Recognition was transferred 
on request of 35. Based on financial 
statements received, the Committee 
increased the ratings of 7 agencies 
and decreased those of 18. 

In a supplemental report, Mr. 
Friendly added that since January, 
1931, 21 applications for recognition 
have been received from agencies, 
with 16 on hand from 1930. Of 
these, 11 were recognized, 3 were 
refused; 2 were tabled; 6 with- 
drawn; 6 not qualified; and 9 are 
pending. 

Recognition previously granted to 
36 agencies was cancelled and recog- 
nition was transferred on request of 
9. The Committee increased the 
ratings of 24 agencies and decreased 
those of 88. 


Three Join at Denver 


Marie Wolf, advertising manager 
of the United States National Bank, 
has signed up with the Advertising 
Club of Denver. 

Other new members are William 
Loeffler, advertising manager of 
Gano-Downs, and Colonel Maxwell, 
of the Rocky Mountain News. 


15 


Classified 
Advertising 


A charge of 40 cents a line is 
made for advertising in this depart- 
ment, the minimum charge being $2. 


SITUATION WANTED 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 
MAN 


Experienced in selling space to 
manufacturers and agencies. Four- 
teen years on present paper under 
four different managements on pro- 
duction, copywriting and sales. Can 
cover conventions and cooperate 
otherwise with editorial department. 
Desire to travel territory with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Young; family 
— Address Box 97, ADVERTISING 

GE. 


It’s Nancy Patterson 


C. A. Patterson, publisher of 
American Restaurant, Chicago, is 
passing out cigars as the result of 
the arrival of Nancy Patterson 
April 21. 


ears, 


Roebuck aims 


“Head On’ 


WEBstTeR 7788 


for Business! 


THE TARGET 


—An immediate consumer acceptance in 
Chicago—on a wide variety of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. items—paint, bicycles, 
clothing, tires, gas stoves, washing ma- 
chines, rugs, sporting goods, lawn- 
mowers, furniture. 


THE BIG GUNS 


—A Chicago Elevated Advertising Cam- 
paign of 
posters — strategically confronting the 
million daily Elevated riders—who ride 
the trains and pass to and from the 
Elevated station platforms—penetrating 
the city, North, South and West. 


THE REASON 


—Continuous advertising covering Metro- 


sales-compelling one - sheet 


politan Chicago area— 
Continuous circulation 
of prospective buyers 
delivered to a point of 
purchase, 


(We have a plan of ad- 
vertising and merchan- 
dising that will give a 
product added distribu- 
tion and retail sale in 
the Chicago market.) 


Company 


Chicago Elevated | 
Advertising 


509 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING AGE April 25, 193 


This Colorful Corner 


WAY UP HERE on the twenty third floor of a sun-flooded 


skyscraper, high above the turmoils of traffic and the clangor 


of commerce, is a colorful corner of Collins & Alexander plant. 


Here expert etchers are happily and skillfully engaged in 
their daily stint of crafting, insuring resplendent or subdued 


effects in color plates of note. 


If you looked over their shoulders, you would be amply , 
satisfied that they know THEIR business— and that YOUR 
: business is extra-qualitied in their hands. Come visit this 


colorful corner “when, as and if” you can. 


COLLINS & ALEXANDER, INC., CHICAGO 
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